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Art. 1.—A Tour through Italy, exhibiting a View of 
its Scenery, its Antiquities, and its Monuments ; particu- 
larly as ri are Objects of Classical Interest and Eluci- 
dation ; with an Account of the present State of its Cie. 
ties and Towns ; and occasional Observations on the re- 
cent Spoliations of the French. By the Rev. John 
Chetwode Eustace. London: Mawman, 1813. 2 Vols. 
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(Continued from p. 508.) 


IN our last number we characterized the general merits 
of this work, and gave an account of our author’s route 
from Vienna to Rome with occasional extracts and re- 
marks. We shall now attend him in some of his excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of the Eternal City. Our 
first journey will be to Tivoli, and then to the site where 
the villa of Horace formerly stood. ‘Tivoli, the Tibur of 
the ancients, is delightfully situated, and still contains a 
considerable population. The town : 

‘is sheltered on one side by Monte Catili, and a semicircular 
range of Sabine mountairs, and commanding on the other an 
extensive view over the Campagna, bounded by the sea, Rome, 
Mount Soracte, and the pyramidal hills of Monticelli and Monte 
Rotondo, the ancient Eretum. But the pride and ornament of 
Tivoli are still.as anciently the fall and meanderings of the Anie, 
now ‘Teverone. This river having meandered from its source . 
through the vales of Sabina, glides gently through Tivodj till 
coming to the brink of a rock it preeipitates itself in one wass 
down the ye 5 and then boiling for an instant in its narrow 
Crit. Rev. Vok. 3, Func, 1813. 0 0 
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channel, rushes headlong through a chasm in the rock into tlie 
caverns below.’ 

The temple generally assigned to the Sybil, but which 
many antiquaries devote to Veta, stands in a back court 
of the inn at Tivoli. Lord Bristol is said to have pro- 
posed to purchsse this ruin, in order to have it transported 
to England, where it was to be again erected in his park. 
But the completion of the purchase was prohibited by the 
government, which declared ruins to be public property. 
The temple itself has still ten of its eighteen pillars re- 
maining, with their entablature. This fine relick of anti- 
quity, ‘ placed on the verge of a rocky bank,’ suspended 
over the Anio, is interesting from a variety of associations, 
op almost hallow it in the mind of learning and taste. 

t was 

‘ the echoing abode of the Naiads ; it has belield Augustus and 
Mecenas, Virgil and Horace, repose under its columns, has sur- 
vived the empire and even the language of its founders; and 
after eighteen hundred years of storms, tempests, revolutions, 
and barbarism, it still exhibits its fair proportioned form to the 
eye of the traveller, and claims at once his applause and his 
veneration.’ 

Besides the temple of Vesta and a small portion of a 
temple supposed to be that of the Sybil, ‘Fibur scarcely 

resents a vestige of its former architectural magnificence. 

ut though the temples and villas, with which it was once 
adorned, are no more to he seen, yet our traveller found 
that time had not deprived it of its orchards, its gardens, 
and its cooling shades. 

‘If Horace,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ who so often and so fondly 
celebrates the charms of Tibur, were to revive, he would still 
find the grove, the trriguous garden, the ever-varying rill, the 
genial soil, in short all the well-known features of his beloved 
retreat.’ 

The reader of taste, particularly that taste which kas 
been formed upon classic models, and where the mind has 
been imbued with the literature of the Augustam age, will 
be much gratiiied by all that Mr. Eustace has said re- 
specting ‘Tivoli, and its vicinity. As far as description 
can supply the place of actual prospect, the reader will 
find all the beauties of this beautitul situation brought full 
into his mind’s eye, by the pages of the present traveller. 

Though the supposed site of Horace’s villa has often 
been described, yet we believe that there are few readers 
of our Review, who will not be pleased to read what Mr. 
Eustace has written on that subject. Horace is the de- 
light of the young, and the solace,of the old, and perhaps 
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is altogether more universally read and admired than apy. 
other Latin author. Nothing, therefore, which is relative. 
to lim, car be destitate of interest: ) farisy “3el’l 
« About a mile and whelf beydnd (the road which, I¢ads to, . 
Rocca .Giovahe, we turned. up @ pathway, and crossing,a ving. 
yard found ourselves on the,spot where Horace’s villa.is sup~ a 
posed to have stood. A part of a wall rising in the middle of . 
brambles, and some, mosaic pavements, are the only. traces that ., 
now remain of the poet’s mapsion, It was probably ‘remark-' 
able neither for its size nor its decorations ; heatness dnd’ coin’ ¢ 
venience it must have possessed. Mundague parvo stid’ lard’ * 
Caen. Its situation is cértainly extremely beautiful. © Phicedt®"” 
in a litile plain or valley in the windings of Mount Lueretilis, #¥ 
is shelteréd on the north side by hills rising gradually But very : 
boldly ; while towards the south a long hillock, covered witha ~ 
grove, protects it from the scorching blasts of that quartpry |! 
Being open to the east and west, it gives a fall view af: Rocce — 
Giovane, formerly Fatium’ Vacunze on one side; om the’ other, | 
two towns, the nearest of which is Digentia, the farthest Qivie . - 
tella, perched each on the pomted summit of a bill, :presenteds:: 
themselves to view ; below, and forming a sort of basis: to:these’: >, 
eminence’, Ustica speckled with olives, and spangled with kittle .., - 
shining rocks, stretches its recumbent form.* Behind the:bouse::-.. 
a path, leading through a grove of olives, and rows of vines 
conduets to an abundant rill descending from Fonte bello (peat- 
haps anciently the Bandusia) a fountain in the higher regions. 
of the mountain. It is collected in its fall from an anti Gal 
cascade into a sort of basiv, whence it escapes, pours down. the 
hill, and glides through the valley, under the name of Digent : 
now Licenza. This rill, if I may judge by its freshpess ball 
possesses the good qualities Horace ascribed to it some ¢ ib 
ties ago, and still seems to flow so cool-and so clear, | 
: Ut nee slag 
Frigidior Thracam nec purior ambiat Hebrus. = 
- “ must indeed here observe, that the whole tract of couptry *< 
which,we baye just traversed corresponds in every particulgx. *’ 
with the description which Horace gave of it two thousdid 
years ago, Not only the grand and characteristic features,t the’ “ 
continued chain of mountains—the shady valley+—the’ winding“ 
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deli—the abundant fountain—the savage rocks—features which 
a general convulsion of nature only can totally efface, riot those 
alone remain, but the less:and more perishable beautiés—the 
little hills—-the moss-lined stenes—the frequent groves—the ar- 
butus half concealed inthe thickets—the occasional pine—tlie 
oak and the ilex suspended over the grotto—these meet the tra- 
veller at every turn, and rise around him as so many monumeéiits 
of the judgment and accuracy of the poet.*’ 
_The next excursion of our traveller from Rome was to 
the Alban Mount. The road is along the Via Appia. It 
is lined with a multiplicity of tombs, which, vig 
‘ when entire, and surrounded as several undoubtedly anciently 
were with cypresses and ornamental enclosures, must almost 
have touched each other, and formed a funereal street. ‘his 
circumstance affords a strong argument that the environs of the 
city, at least on this side, could not have been so thickly inha- 
bited as is usually imagined.’ . 

The sides of the Via Appia, Flaminia, &c. were one 
continued cemetery, for many miles, and the Romans 
seem to have had very impressive lessons of mortality pre- 
sented to them, whichever way they went. The custom 
of burniag the dead did not generally prevail in Rome till 
towards the end of the republic. Ipsum cremare (says 
Pliny, vii. 55. ed. Hard.) apud Romanos non fuit veteris 
instituti: terra condebantur. Sylla is the first of his fa- 
mily whose body was burnt. 

‘The town of Albano consists almost entirely of one long 
street, in general well built and airy ; but its chief advantage is 
its lofty situation, and its principal ornament the beautiful 
country houses and walks that surround it on all sides. The 
principal villa belongs to a Roman Duke, and occupies part of 
. the site of Pompey’s Albanum, and its gardens laid. out in the 
best modern style, wind delightfully amidst the ruins. Its views 
epen on the sea coast, and command the whole of that classic 
ground which Virgil has made the scene of the last six books in 
the Eneid ; the seven hills and the humble capital of Evander, 
the mouth of the Tiber where Eneas landed; Laurentum with 
its surrounding forests, the lake of Turnus, the vada sacra Nu- 
mici, and all the Rutilian territory.” a 





. ¥ Rivys et musco circumlita saxa, nemusque 

Impune tutum per nemus arbutos 

’ Queruat Iatentes——_—— 4 
‘: ull si ribicunda benigne 
Corna vepres et pruna ferunt, si quercus et ilex 

Mulia fruge pecus, mult4é dominum juvat umbra 
Imminens ville pinus .., << . > 
Cavis impositum ilicem 


« . 
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“Mr. Eustace informs us that nota trace of the ruins of : 


Cicero's ‘Tusculan villa is.at present to be.seen.. ‘This 
villa forms the site of a Greek abbey, which was erected 
at the end of the tenth century, by St. Nilus, a nionk from 
Calabria. We are told that co 
‘ The jpilane-tree which Cicero, in the person of Sczevola, no- 
tices with so much complacency in the introduction to the first 
book de Oratore, still seems to love the'soil atid blooms and 
flourishes,in peculiar perfection all around.* One in sexs roeee 
bending over an abundant fountain, spreads such a luxeriaucy 
of. foliage, and forms a shade so thick and impenetrable, as 
‘would have justified Plato’s partiality, and Seevola’s' enco- 
niums,’ yonb ot 

“We shall next attend our traveller to Naples: The 
Appian road over the Pontine or Pomptine marshes; wits 
repaired by the late pope; by. whore 'the marshes’ were 
also drained; and we believe that there are few readers 
who;-will not agree with Mr:-Eustacé, that this work re- 
Heots-more honour onthe memory of ‘Pies’ VE.'thon even 
the dome of the Vatican or that of Sixtus Quintis." This 
glory of draining the Pomptine marshes has been fatély as- 
cribed to the I'reuch, but the fact is that the work was conr 
pleted before their invasion’ of Htaly,'or' it would prokahl 
never even have been begun.’ This glorious enterprise, fie 
it really deserves that name, was begua in the year 1778; 
and finished in ten years, with a degree of vigorous per- 
severance and liberal expenditure on the part of the pa- 
pal government, of which it was, thought incapable... "* No 
less than: fifteen popes,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ havé attempt- 
ed’ this great undertaking. Most of these efforts were 
attended with partial, none. with’ full success.’ We are 
informed that since the invasion of the French the waters 
have begun to stagnate again, as obstructions have been 
suffered to accumulate in the eanals of communication. - 

Bid our traveller crossed the Pomptine’ marshes, he’ 
says that. ” bers 2 
‘ Pine crops of corn covered the country on. our left, and seem- 
ed to wave to the very foot of .the mountains, while on the right 
nutnereus- herds of cattle and horses grazed in éxtensive and 
luxurious pastures. ~ Nor ‘indeed is the reader to imagine that _ 
when the marshes: were in their worst state they presented in 
every direction a dreary and forbidding aspect to the traveller 





* Me hec tua platanus:admonuit, que non minus ad opacandum tune 
locuin patuls est diffusa ramis, quam ita cujay ambram secutus es. So- 
crates, qua mibi videtur now tam ipsd aquulé, que descrivitur quam Plas 
tuuis oratione crevisse. De Orat. 1.7, 
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or sportsman who ranged over them, On the sitle towards the 
sea they are covered with extensive forests, that enclose and 
shade the lakes which border the coasts. The forests extend 
with Jittle interruption from Ostia to the promotitory of ‘Circe, 
and consist of oak, ilex, bay, aud numberless flowering Shrubs.’ 

Mr. Eustace lingers with a degreé of fond regret, which 
marks an amiable and a classical mind, about the spot 
where Cicero’s Formian villa is supposed to have, stood, 
in the walks of a grove between which and the sea he was 
overiaken and put to death hy the emissaries of the tri- 
umvirs, and where his headless trunk was interred b 
some of bis faithful’ domestics. A sort of obelisk, whic 
has been defaced and mutilated by the ravages of time, is 
still standing over the spot where he is said to have been 
deprived of his life. Tradition has consecrated thia obe- 
lisk as the mausoleum of the greatest orator, and altoge- 
ther the most estimable character that Rome ever pro- 
duced. The affectionate veneration, with which Mr: Bus. 
tace has mentioned these ruins, is very honourable to his 
sensibility. 

_In traversing the tract of country where the Falerian 
wine was produced, Mr. Eustace naturally enquires why 
the wines, which are now made in Italy, have lost the ce- 
. lebrity which they formerly enjoyed, and.no longer pos- 
sess the same excellence or variety. This is partly ac- 
counted for by the habit or the heresy of our taste, which 
has been used to wines of a different flavour from that of 
the classic grape, and partly by the extreme sobriety of the 
modern Italians, who ‘ drink wine as Englishmen drink 
small beer,’ and therefore pay more attention to the quan- 
tity. than to the quality o the liquor which they extract 
from the fruit of the vine. 

‘The ancients,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘were fond .of convivial 
enjoyments: they loved wipe, and considered it not only as a 
gratification to the palate, but,as a means of intellectual enjoy- 
jwenut, and a vehicle of conversation. To heighten its flavour, 
therefore, to bring it to full maturity by age, in short, fo improve 
it, by every methed imaginable was with them ay object, of pri- 
mary Importance ; nor can it occasion surprise that in circum- 
gtances so favourable, the vine should flourish. Yet with all 
this encouragement, the two most celebrated wines in Italy, the 
Cacuban and the Faleroian, bad lost much of their excellency 
and reputation in Pliny’s time; the former in consequence of a 
ean! drawn across the vate of Amycle by the Fmperor Nero, 
and the latter from‘its very celebrity, which occasioned so-great 
a demand, -that the cultivators. unable ‘to resist: the temptation, 
turned their attention from the quality to the quantity. This 
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sanse of decline is indeed considered as commoh to both these 
species of wine; but in the former it was only an accessary, in 
the latter a principal agent.’ ; 

‘Mr. Eustace entered Naples at a late hour, and was de- 


lighted with the beauty of the scene, which burst upon his 


view the next morning. 


‘In front and under my windows the bay of Naples spread 


,its azure surface, smooth as glass, while a thousand boats glided 


. in different directions ovér its shitting bosom: on the right the 


town extended along the semicircular shore, and Posilipo rose 
close behind it with churches and villas, vineyards and pines, 
scattered in confusion along its sides and on its ridge, till, slop- 
ing as it advanced, the bold hill terminated in a craggy promon- 
tory. On the left at the end of a walk that forms the quay, and 
skirts the sea, the Castel del Uovo standing on an insulated rock 
caught the eye for a moment; while beyond it over a vast ex- 
panse of water, a rugged line of mountains stretched forward, 


‘and softening its features as it projected, presented towns, vil- 


lages, and convents, ledged amidst its forests and precipices, 
and at length terminated in the Cape of Minerva, now Surren- 
tum. Opposite, and full in front rose the- island. of Caprcee, 
with its white cliffs. and ridgy summit, placed as a barrier to 
check the tempest, and protect the interior of the bay from its 
fury.’ 

In the royal garden bordering on the beach, and situated 
under the windows of the house where our traveller was 
Jodged, he had the pleasure of beholding the 
‘ Toro Farnese, the celebrated Farnesian bull, a groupe repre- 


senting Amphion and Zethas binding Dirce to the herns of a 


bull. It was discovered in the midst of a heap of rubbish in 
one of the halls of the baths of Caracalla at Rome, first depo- 
sited in the. Farnesian palace, and thénce transported to‘ Naples. 
‘The buttis considered as the finest sculptured quadruped im ex- 


istence ; the other figures are modern.’ 


Nothing’ ’can more’ strongly shew the commanding in- 
‘fluence of genius over the minds und hearts of men i all 
ages‘tind’climes than the homage which er traveller, 

‘Yom 


who visits N aples, hastens to pay to the’ of Virgil. 


“To ‘a ‘classical’ scholar this is a scene of enchantmient, 


and we should have but an ill opinion of that* man’s 
taste and affections, who was not enchanted'‘with the 
scene... [tis hallowed ground, and so it will be felt hy 


_every man who: has nerves to feel. Those who have no 


‘nerves, on which, the genius of the place can breathe any 


| -<if its, anepiragion; will perhaps laugh at the idea that the 


~ 


rb. 


od 


sheart:should vibrate with more pleasure or more regret at 
the ¢omis! of: Virgil than at that-of « ploughman or a pa- 
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rish clerk. But it is vain t0:attempt to reasén imén into 
feelings which the coarse structure of their frame, or cold 
nature of their temperament will hot permit them:to-efiter- 
tain. .Whatis felt on these ectasions is.a spontahedus'in- 
citement from within, rather than the effect of argument 
from without. Mr. Eustace is nét: one >of -thise beings 
without blood or nerve who do least -honour to the human 
form. Torpor is not one of his defects. He has more of 
the divine glow of a'mind elevated ts generous and sub- 
lime thoughts, ‘and mounting above the gross sphere of 
hebetude and selfishness, loves to contertiplate 

* What worlds or what Vast regions hold 

The immortal mind, that‘hath forsook 

‘Her mansion in this fleshly nook.’ 

Milton Tl. Penis: 

We. accompany Mr. Eustace in the description of his 
visit to the tomb of Virgil with feelings similar to those 
with which he ascended the hill of Posilipo, in order to 
view the sepulchre of the printe of bards. 

* Proceeding eastward along the Chiaia, and keeping towards 
the beach, we came to the quarter called Mergellyna. To as- 
cend the hill of Posilipo, over whose sides this quarter ‘spreads, 
we turned to the right, and followed a street winditig as a sfatr- 
case op the steeps, and terminating at a garden ‘gate. Having 
entered, we pursued a path through a vineyard, and descending 
a litfle, came'to a small square building, flat roofed, placed on 
a sort of platform on the brow of a precipice on one side, and 
on the othet sheltered by a superincumbent rock. An aged 
ilex, spreading from the sides of the rock, and bending over the 
edifice, covers the roof with its ever verdant foliage. Number- 
less shrubs spring around, and interwoven with Ivy, clothe the 
wills and hang in testoons over the precipice. The edifice be- 
fore us was an anvient tomb—the tomb of Virgil! We entered; 
a vaalied cell and two modern windows alone present them- 
selves to view: the poet's name'is the only ofpament of the 
place. No sarcophagus, no urn, ‘and even’ tio re, to 
feed the devotion of the classical pilgrim” 

Though the ashes 6f the‘ poet; with the utn in which 
they were contained may, as some'suppdsé,"have been re- 
moved, yet there seems little reason to ddubt but, that this 
was the spot whete they once reposed, and in which they 
‘were placed after the decease of ‘thé leniportal bard., But 


this once, (such is the potent spell ‘prod uced u n, the mind 
Hla locality . of. pad ony is sufficient t 1s hee ap “ the sect 


usion, of the mind; nor should we ever oa pe eae 
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tion that the:spirit of the indiv iceal hovers over his earthly 
tomb: ... 
_5)We shall here insert the lines which Mr. Eustace quotes 
a little further on, from the elegant and the eitier eg 
Fiaminius.. 
*. Tune sacrum felix aluisti, Tetra, “Maronem? / atryt 
Fune: pio'celas ossa beata sion? ries 
-Anne_étiam, at fama est, -Vatis placidissima- spe oot 
Inter odoratum cernitur umbra nemus?’. «5, 511: 

“The laurel which was once said.to have Sprang: mp at 
the base of Virgil’s tomb, ustedes 
‘and covered it with its luxuriant branches, now flourishes only 
in the verses of. youthfal bards, or in the descriptious of early 
travellers ; myrtle, ivy, and ilex, all plants equally-agrecable to 
the genius of the place, and the subjects of the poet, now per- 
form. the-office. of the long-withered bays, and encircle the’ tomb 
With verdure and perfume.’ 

Mr. Eustace makes.an excursion from Naples, to. the 
‘Lago d Agnano, and by the road which runs through the 
. grotto of Pausilipo. 

‘It was first,’ says our traveller, ‘ and seems to ‘have ‘re- 
mained, a. dark, dusty, and inconvenient passage.’ | *),* . “It 
owes its present breadth and elevation to modern labour. Al- 
phoasus I. began, and Charles V. completed its improvement, 
and converted it into a wide and convenient passage. . Its length 
is nearly three quarters of a mile, its breadth about.twenty-four 
feet; its height is unequal, as the entrance at each end.is ex- 
tremely lofty. to admit the light, while. the vault. lowers, as. it 
wvances towards the middle, where it is about twenty-five feet 
- from the ground. It.is paved with large flags of .lava,.ang.in 
woany places lined, and J believe, vaulted, with Stoue-work. 
During the day two circular apertures bored through, the mown- 
tain, admit a dim glimmering of light from above; and_at night 
a Jamp, burning, before an image of the blessed Virgie placed. i in 
a recess.jn the middie, casts a feeble gleam. over the, gloomiest 
part of the passage. Such, however, js the obscurity towards 
evening, that nobody. ventures to go through it withant.a torch, 
and.even. with a torch .one-feels. a sort of Joy on escapiug from 
these subterranegus horrors. This grotto is,.on thewhole; a 

ert: siogular and striking object; and_ the approach to, it:on 

1 six les ‘hetween two, vast walls of solid rock, and its, lofty 
dbiteed like the gates into the regions of the. dead) an the 
“shrubs and tufts of wild flqwers that wave in loose. festobns fac yom 
thé: tojy of tie ptecipice-as if to soften the terrors of ‘the chasm 
Beneath, form Ry ba: 4 ost pictitesque’ and @xtraordinary 
’ cotiibination. ° Rep A ect cin Be ie a sida 'than 
“that: whieh’ pr eff, When we Rat’ Afi “from “the 
grotto, and soa = little suburb beyond it. The road runs 
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in a strait line to the sea Sbraugh a, valley formed, by. ty bren- 
ches of Monte Posilipo...On both sides, rise groves of popfars - 
and mulberry trees nujted by vines, interwoven in thick ¢luster- 
ing garlands, suspended, over sich, parvests of Wheat and maize 
all waving to, fue sed-breeze. iat ln wears 

Amongst the monuments of Puteoli Mr. Eustaée notices 
‘the remains of the templé of Jupiter Sefapis, and those 
of the mole that formed the port.”’ ‘The ‘following little 
cifeumstance will give some idea of the extreme indolence 
of the Neapolitans. He remarks that the marble pave- 
ment of the court of the above-mentioned temple is n¢arly 
entire, but 7 
‘ covered with mud and stagnant water. The vapours: that 
rise from, this infected pool during the heats of summer are not 
unfrequently fatal to the soldiers in the neighbouring barracks ; 
yet afew labourers could remove the mud in one day, and a 
‘pump might carry off the water! 

Seyeral of the piles belonging to the ancient mole at 
Puteoli still remain unshaken. | ‘ They are sunk in deep 
water, and supported arches, parts of which retain 
suspended jn shattered grandeur over the waves.’ ‘The 
solidity and durability of this mole are said.to be ‘ owing 
in a great degree. to the quality of the cement, made of 
Pozzolano sand, which hardens under water,.and acquires 
the strength and consistency of marble.’ - 

Our traveller taking a boat at Pozzuo/o crossed the bay 
to the Lucrine Lake. This lake, in the centre of which 
a conical mountain was suddenly elevated in the year 1538, 
is‘ now a muddy pool half covered with reeds and bull- 
rashes.’ “From this deformed image of the once celebrated 
Lutrine Lake; Mr. Eustace, ‘ following a path that wind- 
ed throtgh a:vineyard, came to the borders of the Lake 
‘A'vertins.” “The lake Avernus, at present, exhibits mone of 
the tréeménilous appearances which, in the days of Homer, 
bad marked it out forthe haunt of the Infernal Deities; and 
as a fit place for Ulyssés to converse in their dark abodes, 
with the spirits of the dead. This lake, once the site of 
such, appalling superstition, exhibits, at present;’as we 
Jearn from, our traveller, ‘a scene on the whole,’ light, 
airy, and exhilarating.’ 

What, is, called the grotto of the Sybil is a subterrane- 
ous gallery hear the lake Avernus, under a steep Over- 
htng with shrubs and brambles. This gallery. appears to 
have branched out into several other galleries, * and may 
have communicated with many large cavérns, as well as 
with the various valea:and..lakes-that lie go thick on this 
peninsula, and onee, perhaps, formed the whole scenery of 
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- infernal régions, so beautifely coloured by Virgil.’ 


fier passing the first galléry, and making some progress 
in the second, our author reached = raged of water; which 
is denominated ‘ the bath of the Sybil,’ over which he and 
his. fellow-tnavellers. were carried on the. backs 6f their 
‘guides. ‘ On the opposite side the gtound rises rapidly, 
and all further progress is ptecluded by heaps ‘of ruin. 
- 'Thé situation and appearance of this cavern corfespind 
exactly with the description of Virgil, and dré sufficient 
to authorize us in supposing it to be the sam®'to White he 
alludes, if he had any real object in view, and nét'thefely 
a general imitation of Homer. ; — 
Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, © '" 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, némorumqué tenefitis.””"* 
: he ae i San 
Our author describes the bay of Baiae as lined ‘with 
ruilis: “age? sts: tana 
* The remains of the villas and baths of the ancienif Ron S$; 
some advance a considerable way out ; and though How ‘tinder 
the waves, are easily distinguishable in fine weather. ‘Fhe taste 
for building in the waters and en¢roaching on the Sea,’ fo Which 
Horace alludes, is exemplified in a very striking’ maiinef all 
alofie the coast.*” ‘ 
The Terme di Nerone : | 
‘ Consist of several galleries worked through the rock, 
and terminating in a fountain of boiling water. The vapour that 
arises from this fountain fills the whole cavern, and is so hot 
and oppressive as to render the approach dificult te. persons 
not accustomed to the effeets of steam. - The guides, however, 
run to it to fetch some of its water. There are also some! apart- 
ments cut out of the solid stone for the accommodation of, bath- 
ers. Tliese mineral waters seem to pervade the whole, region ; 
they ooze through the rocks, werk, their way under. the sands, 
and heat them even. to a considerable distance fromthe shgre. 
They have heen kaown, and their utility, has, been sexpenienced 
for more than two thousand years—they were probably never 
more neglected than they are at present, no care is taken to 
collect them, no buildings have been erected fot 'the’ aceoniino- 
dation of visitants. The Nedpolitans behold’ With‘ itddiffetéhce 
all the beauties and all the treasures of their ¢oaSts.* '*8° 
, The following is a delightful’ pittare ’ of we ieee 
fields, and shews how the genius of Virgil émbethshed 


weiss! 
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whateverhe touched, and how he rendéved Bis copics BveR 
° ° ‘ a ‘ zt én 7 
more captivating thatr Naturéihas tendéred the originals, 
The Elysian fields néat the Jake Averntb 
f-Ave shaded by mlberiies antl poplars, garlatided’ by. fes- 
toons of vines, fanned by sea brée2es from the south, refreshed 
by the waves of the More morio, that eat into the shore, and 
fornvimimberless creeks and recesses, and their lonely paths are 
lined. on all sides by tombs intermingled with cypresses.  Sugh 
a soene, by its secluded béauty, its silence, and its tranquillity, 
might attract the living ; yet it seems to have been at all times 
abandoned to the dead, and from the sepulchres that adorn it, 
and the undisturbed repose that seems to reign over it, it resem- 
bles a region secluded. from the intrusion of mortals, and 
placed above the influence of human vicissitude and agitation ! 
om Semota a nostris rebus sejunctaque longe. 
Lus. 59. 
© The solitude of the place, its destination, and the recollec- 
tion of Virgil's description, diffuse a certain melancholy over the 
mind, and dispose it imperceptibly fo reflection and musi 
Sueb arethe Elysian fields, a name that sounds so batinonistete 
to the ears‘of the classic youth, and opens so many ernchenting 
scenes to his imagination. He will be disappointed in reading 
the description, and little less so in contemplating the reality. 
In the splendor of a Neapolitan firmament he will seek in vain 
for that purple light so delightful to his boyish fancy, and, on 
the sandy beach of the Mare morto he will discover no traces of 
the crystal Eridanus; he will look to no purpose for meadows 
ever green, ‘tills always full, and banks and hillocks of downy 
moss. The truth is, Virgil improves and embellishes whatever 
he touches; kindled by the contemplation of nature, his genius 
rises above her, and gives to her features charms and teauntiés- 
of his own creation. The hills, the groves, the paths, hé co 
pied from the scenery now before-us; but he waters them with 
parér streams, ¢alls up unfading flowers to grace them, and 
lights them ‘with a.new sun and milder constellations. 5a 
When Mr. Eustace was in the island of Procida, he wa 
rectived in the castle or royal palace. Here, as in many : 
other parts of his work, he has sketched a delightful pic- 
ture, which, canpot, fail to interest the attention of the 
reader, and.to, excite many sweetly agreeable sensations” 
in his breast... Ai one of the windows of the castle,’ says : 
‘ gl ia } 961 ‘ ; ak 
‘] seated mysel{,.atid enjoyed the glorious exhibition of the 
sclling san, wlich then lung in appearance over the distant 
islame of Pandataria;.and -cast a purple gleam on all the pro-- 
montones of. Geieta, andthe hill of Forvice: The purple tints, 
as, the_suu: descended. -iato ithe waves, brightened_ into~ golden 
streaks, then softened dntopurple again, ahd gradually deepen: 
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ing into. bine, at length melted away in darkness. ‘The ‘moon 
rose soon after; a.table was placed before: me,. covered swith 
figs, apricots, and peaches ‘Fhe an, and..woman. who took 
care of the palaee, a young couple, the husband strongand:eonie- 
ly, the wife handsome, seated themselves opposite to.me> their 
son, a sinart Tively. boy, served at..table. » After:a little-conver- 
sation; the man took his guitar, and accompanied his wife avhile 
shé sung the evening hymn, in a, sweet, voice and With. great 
eatligstness.. Oc casionally the man,and boy joined in choras ; 
and while they sung, the eyes of all three were sotetimesiraiged 
to heaven, and sometimes fixed on each other, with a mixedres- 
pression of piety, affection, and gratitude. I own, binevet was 
présent at an act of family devotion more simple or mere rer 
ful: it seemed to harmonize with the beauty of the country; and 
the temperature of the air, and breathed at once the énnocence 
and the joy of Paradise. Si.ortly after, similar little concerts 
rose from the town below, and from different parts of the isKard, | 
aud continued at intervals for an hour or more, sometimes dwells 
in¥ upon the ear, and sometimes dyitg away in distanee, ‘and 
mitigling with the murmurs of the sea. One would almost iina- 
gine that Milton, who had visited all this coast, na pede stn 
certs ii mind when he speaks of — 

Celestial voices to the midnight air, eegte 

Sole or responsive each to other's riers 

Singing their great Creator.’ ’ 

We will now attend our interesting travellen 3 in hivend 
cursion to Vesuvius ; as though the same-jouraey has been 
so often described before, we believe that most of our read- 
ers would be displeased with us if we did wot lay: before 
them part of what a tourist of such transcendent:ability in 
description has said onthe subject of this"telebrated 
mountain. Mr. Eustace left Naples about three’ o’cléck 
in the morning, and at four reached Portici, where he and 
his fellow-travellers were ‘met by guides and mules. ay 
immediately commenced the ascént. 

‘ Vesuvius rises in a gentle swell from the shares. the ‘first 
part, or base of the mountitt; is vovered with towns oi all sides, 
such as Portiei; Torre del Greco Torre del Aiinonciata on, the sea 
coast; aud Oltaiane, Somna, Massa, &c: on the inland oe 
are all. large towns, and with the sills and: Viljas't 
them, aad extend aver the second 'regiow 6f the mottitaile’ way’ 
be said, without exaggeration, to cover the lower pars of it 
with fertility, beauty, aud population. ‘The. tpper redét is a 
scene of perfect devastation, furrowed ow all sides with rivers 
of lava extended in. wide, black dines over»tive! surface!’ This 
regign may be said to terminate at.the treo. ded Cavalli so eall- 
ed, because. the, travellex is -obliged:'to dambult ‘and: leave ‘his 
horse, Shere, til his. revurn,as the summit of ithe: moantain must 
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be astended on foot. This part has the shape lof a trudeated 
coné ; it is formed almost éntifely of ashes; antP'isextrentely » 
dithcult of ascent, as it yiclds wader the presslité of the feot, ‘se ~ 
that‘one step out of three may be considered as host?’ een 

Mr: Eustace reached the summit, which is a narrow 
ledge of burnt earth or cinders opening into the crater ‘of 
the vé}cano, a Tittle before seven in the morning. “Here 
they were happily refreshed by a strong wind blowing frorh 
the, east, atid had a favotitable opportunity of enjoying, 
from the highest point, the ample view below. 

‘ Thi prosp cet includes Naples, wjth its bay, its islands, and- 
its Dordering promontaries ; the whole of that delicious re ion 
justly denominated the Campania Felice, with its numberless 
towns aud town-like villages. It loses itself iv the immensity ~ 
of the sea.on one side, and on the other is bordered by the. 
Apennines, forming a ‘semicircular frame of various tints and 
bold Outline.’ 

We agree, however, entirely with our author, in think- 
ing that “those views have not. the most icturesque charms, 
which are taken from the most elevate points, Such views 
may certainly furnish the most distinct fies of the geogra- 
phical lines of a country, but they banish, if we may se 
express it, all the rural deities, they efface the nameless 
charms of a more confined landscape, where those domes- 
tic seenes are interspersed which throw more life into the 
picture, and form points of endearment round which the 
affections twine. There may be less grandeur, less vast~ 
ness to excite admiration, t there is more to. interest 
the heart. 

Under the town of Porti¢i, which is on the sea-shore; 
ahout-six miles from Naples, the ancient city of Hercu- 
laneum is buried under accumulated beds of lava at the 
depth of seventy feet. Mr. Eustace says, that the theatre 
is the only part ’ of this subterraneous city which is at pre- 
sent open ‘to inspection. 

‘ The descent is by a long flight of stairs, wide and conve- 
nient, but the darkness below is too deep to ‘be dispelled by 
the ‘feeble glare of a few torcties: and some of the. séats for 
the spectators, and the front of the stage, aré the only objects 
distinguishable. The other excavations ar¢ filled up,°as thé 
_ method ‘is to open one only ata time, always filling that which 

is abandoned, with the rubbish drawn from that whicli is newly — 
opened.’ 
our traveller thade Pbin- 
obje ct of his‘atient tlow.” Pompeii * is about 


> | 


After hen one Perculaneum 


peti the ‘he 
fourteen miles fro 1. Naples, on. the re ad. to Nocera... 
«Beyond Torre d Annonciata the toad turns a little from the 
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sea, apd crosses the ancient: Palis. Pompeinna;..once, perhaps. a 
marsh, now a-tidh plain, raised and fertilized by. the sery ashes. 
which buried the unfortunate, Pompeis, , We stepped at’a, faery 
house in appearance, and. alighting, in. the count, found. opr, 
selves-in the quarters of a legion of Roman soldiers; the; desti- 
nation and date of this: edifice,. its, form and. colouring, the 
names and jests of the soldiers scribbled-on the walls, fresh as 
if written yesterday, are objects sufficiently curieus te ‘interest 
without the aid of architecture, of which this building cannot. 
boast; it is an oblong square, with a portico on all sides, sup- | 
ported by Doric pillars of brick plastered over and painted, al- 
ternately red and yellow, with the exception of the two ‘in the 
middle “of each ‘side, which are blue; behind are numerous. 
: rtments, about fourteen feet square. Immediately ‘behind 
é batracks are two theatres, one small; and supposed to ‘have. 
heel covered, the other large : both these edifices’ were lined 
with ‘marble, beautifully paved, and in every respect Highly’ 
finished. The pavement of the arena of the smaller theatre is’ 
entife ;' and éngraved 6n it, in 2 line patallel with the: stage, 
are the following words in large brass letters : 
M. Oculatius, M.¥. Verus 11 Vir pro ludis. bol 

‘In other respects, these theatres are exactly of the same: forks 
as the Featre Olimpico of Palladio at Verona: having, ‘like it,-a 
narrow prescenitm, and three entrances (one large, the other two: 
less) tothe stage from the seenery beliind. In the larger of these 
fabrics the seats rest on the side of a bill, above which was a 
colonnade or portico communicating with a publie walk; os: sa- 
ther forming a part ofa forum. The side of a hill was. indeed): 
peculiarly favourable to the arrangements of an ancient theatre,. 
and seems to have been frequently chosen for the pormere 
These theatres, when discovered, were nearly entire ; 
since been stripped of their decorations, but still se 
great characteristic features.’ 

The followiug is singularly- interesting, and gives u 
so clear, and distinct an idea of a Roman city jin the. first 
century, that we should do wrong in not affording it a. place 
in our Review, 7 

‘ The street, pwc ryns from the heighbourhgod « Q ‘the ‘so}- 
diers’ quarters ta the gate, is narrow, that, is, only. § - 
teen feet wide, formed like the. Via ia, at Aivi 
places, . where it remains entire, o "his. stones | 
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ing and going, as there is not room for two; and even if there 
were, a stone post placed at intervals would oblige them to re- 
turn to the track. The houses on either side stand: close to 
each other, seem to have been shops of different kinds, were 
of the same elevation, and nearly the same size, all paved and 
painted, much in the same manner. Iv one of these buildin 

were found several unfinished statues, that announce the work- 
shop of a statuary. In another the word Salve, engraved in 
large characters on the threshold in mosaic, jndicates, it may be 
supposed, the readiness of a publican to welcome his guests. In 
one, the amphora, which contained wine, still remain; and on 
the marble slab, that served as a shop board, are the marks of 
cups or glasses. "The gate has one large central, and two less 
openings-on the side, with parapets of the same breadth as the 
street; without, but close to it, are semicircular recesses with 
stone seats, and beyond, a tomb and a palumbarium, or recep- 
tacle of cinerary wns. The most perfect and most curious ob- 
ject that has been yet diseovered is a villa at a little distance 
trom the town. It consists of three courts; in the first and 
largest isa pond, and in the centre an edicula or little temple ; 
there are numerous apartments of every description paved in 
mosaic, coloured and adorned with various paintings on the 
walls, allina very beautiful style. The baths in this villa seem 
to have been the principal object of luxurious indulgence, and 
are laid out with a refinemeut of art and contrivance that can 
receive few or no improvements from all our modern inventions. 
In the cellars under the portico of the great court, were disco- 
vered several female skeletons in a row, with their backs against 
the wall: the ashes, which had gradually worked their way inte 
every corner, had hardened into a solidness, which, when re- 
moved, was found in some places imprest with the form of the 
bosom, and even retaining part of the garment. At the door of 
the same court were found two other skeletons, cue with a key, 
the other with a purse grasped in its hand. This villa is said to 
have belonged to Arrius; the name of Arrius bas no charm in 
its sound! What traveller, while visiting it, would not wish to 
persuade himself that he was ranging over the apartments of Ci- 
cero’s Pompeianum. It stood in the neighbourliood of this 
town, and possibly on this very spot. It was a favorite retreat, 
and much frequented by Cicero, and his friends Atticus, Hor- 
tensius, Sulpicius, &c. From it he sailed to Greece, in order 
to join Pompey, after having declined the dubious offer of the 
three cohorts stationed at Pompeii. At all events, if the exca- 
vations were carried on with spirit, and on a laige scale, there 
is no doubt but that Cicero's villa would be found, and probably 
some inscription, statue, or other circumstance, recording the 
name of the most illustrious of its proprietors. The houses are 
ona small scale, generally of onc, sometimes of two stories ; the 
principal apartments are always behind, enclosing a court with a 
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sears | ‘andy: cistern in the middle ; two had. 
a ri a sau 4! al with wat “Phe paye~ 
mats ae all mss, 3 he walls are stained with mild colours. 
decorations are basso re ieyos. In, stucco, ‘and paintings it 
ee Marble eems to bave been’ common. On the. 
whole, Pompeii, in all the circumstances which’ T have € men- 
tioned, bears a strong, resemblance ‘fo modern’ Italian’ towns, with 
this only difference, that in point | of ’ general appearancé ‘the lat. 
ter, have, 1 think, .the advanta eta Tt must, however, be reméiii- 
bered,.that Pompeii had already been damaged by’ an éarth- 
quake ?, that the roofs and up pper Ee of the houses have: beer 
borne dowa by the weight of ashes and pumice-stonies 
them ; and, in short, that as not more thana quarter of the 
‘orn has been hitherto explored, buildings of gteater, magdificence 
'y still remain buried.’ 
r. Eustace regrets that the pictures, furniture, aiid Pere 
skeletons at Pom are should not haye been left in ‘the Mia 
aces and attitudes where they were originally discovere 


e.agree with him in thinking, that this would have inqreas- 
ed the charm, and heightened the interest. of the spectator 
But‘articles of so much curiosity could not readily, have 
beén preserved from depredators in sucha situation. .. But 
- © sttipped/ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ as it is of almost.all its, moveable. 
ornaments, Pompeii possesses a secret power that captivates and. 


fixes, 1 hud almost.said, melts the soul. In other times. and ia. 
other ‘places, one siagle edifiee,, a temple, a theatre, a tomb, that 
had:etcaperd:the wreck of ages; would have eachanted us; nay, 
an.acch, the remaant of a wall, even ong solitary column ;was 
beheld with veneration ; but. to discover a single.ancient house, . 
the abode of a Roman im his privacy,.the scene of his. domestic . 
hours, was an object of fond but hopeless.Jonging. . Here nota. 
temple, nor a theatre, nor a coluran, nora house, but a whole, 
city rises before us untouched, unaltered, the very. same,.as it 
was eighteen hundred years: ago, when. inhabited by ,.,Romans,. 
We .range through. the, same..streets, tread the:,.very:., same, 
pavetoent, behold. the same walls, enter the mary a oy re- 
pose in the same.apartments. We are surrounded, byt | 
objects, ahd gut. of the, same windows ,contem the : aa . 
scenery. While you, ate wandering throgghythe paneer 
rooms, you, may, without any great effort of jimagi ; 
to meet some of the former inhabitants,or poet i serot 
the house hisnself, and almost feel: like intrude 5S W 
appearance of any.of the family... Oe | nines jou os ; 
of turning @ corner dest, you. shqufd rs 
entering a bouse, Lead least; sound, ea 1a As the 004 9 
——— ¢ otrte terre SOIT yer 
8 Mote terras‘celebre Campenie opium: Besepli Covent i Tee Anny, 
XMI22. 2 i205. Ter Mio he ¢! lat: f° ks olese alse « TG 
Cart; Rev. Vol Teines 1SdSt-, 37 aR: Mass. lane, 
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was coming out of the back apartments. The traveller.ma 
long indulge the illusion, for not a voice is heard, not even the 
sound of a foot to disturb the loneliness of the place, or inter- 
t his reflections. All around is silence, not the silence of 
solitude and repose, but of death and devastation, the silence of 
a great city without one single inhabitant. 
* Horror ubique animos, simul ipsa ailentia terrent. ‘Zn. 11. 
* Immediately above the buildings, the ground rises, not into a 
cliff casting gloom, as the sides of a grave, on the hollow below, but 
as a gentle swell formed by nature to shelter the houses at its base. 
tis clothed with corn, poplars, mulberries, and vines in their most 
Juxuriant graces, waving from tree to tree, still covering the 
greater part of the city with vegetation, and forming with the 
dark brown masses half-buried below, a singular and most af- 
fecting contrast. This scene of a city, raised as it were from 
the grave, where it had lain forgotten during the long night of 
eighteen centuries, when once beheld, must remain for ever pic- 
tured on the imagination, and whenever it presents itself to the 
fancy, it comes, like the recollection of an awful apparition, ac- 
companied by thoughts and emotions solemn-and melancholy.’ 
We are now arrived at the end of the first volume of 
this tour; and though it is not possible in the compara- 
tively short space within which we are confined, to give our 
readers an adequate idea of the merits of the whole, yet 
we are fully convinced, that the detached extracts which 
we have hitherto made from it, will amply justify all that 
we have said in its commendation. In our next number, 
we shall enter on the second volume, which is certainly not- 
inferior to the first in power of attraction or variety of 
interest. ‘ 


—_—_—_—_— — = 


Art. 11.—The History of Ireland, from its Invasion 
under Henry II. to its Union with Great Britain. B 
ore Plowden, Esq. London, Egerton, 1812, 2 Vols. 

. As. 


Mr. PLOWDEN’S design, in writing this history, ts 
thus stated in his preface. : 

‘ In this work, which is a compendious general history of Ire- 
land, from its first connection with England, to its incorporate 
union with Great Britain, the sole object of the author has been 
to place before the eyes of an uninformed public, the real un- 
disguised system of governing that country, and the effects and 
consequences of that system upon Ireland in particular and the 
British empire at large.’ cies 

Mr. Plowden’s first volume commences with ‘ A Dis- 
sertation on the Antiquity of Irish History.’ The 
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‘ intent © this dissertitidn, says he, ‘ is not to investigate and ‘dis. 
play the particulars‘of‘4 period, the history of which is not intended 
to be written, but freely to discuss the general claim which the 
native Irish lay to the possession of a vernacular language which 
their ancestors spoke about 3000 years ago, and to the govern- 
ment of their forefathers during such time by monarchs and laws. 
of Scythian origin, until the sovereignty of their countty passed 
into the hands of Henry Plantagenet. There is no intent to 
prove the precise chronology of each reign, or the veracify of - 
every fact recorded by the annalists. The question is, Do any 
such annals exist?. If they do, are they to be credited as to 
their general substance ?’ . 
It is certain, that the Irish pon a vernacular lan- 
uage of great antiquity, and that there are many ancient 
Fistorical records in that language in public libraries, and 
in those of individuals. The copious collection of ancient 
MSS. or transcripts of ancient MSS. relative to Irish his- 
tory, in the possession of the peo of 255% | am, was 
some years ago promisetl to be published by Dr. O’Connor, 
under the patronage of the late marquis. _ But the public 
expectation respecting that performance, does not appear to 
have been hitherto gratified. The state of Ireland, pre- 
viously to the invasion of Henry II. is never likely to be 
clearly or satisfactorily megs till the whole or part of 
the store of ancient records, which we have mentioned, is. 
published with a translation in Latin or in English, ac- 
cording to the recommendation of Mr. Burke. These re- . - 


cords, though abounding in legend and fable, will still 


probably be found to contain a large mixture of historical 
information; and even the legeads and fables themselves 
are likely to be auxiliary to, what ought always to be one 
point of history,—the delineation of the manners and opi- 
nions of the times. ; 
In his first volume, Mr. Plowden deduces the history of 
Ireland from the reign of Henry II. to the final subjuga- 
tion of the island by King William in 1691. But the most 


’ interesting period of Irish history is that from the year 


1691 to the union of the two kingdoms in 1800. In this 
— the oppression of the Catholics is the prominent 

ture of the picture. Never was the end of government, 
which is the general good of the whole community, more 
flagrantly sacrificed to the interests of individuals. The 
government of Ireland, indeed, appears for nearly a 
century to have been administered merely for the benefit 
of a few: families; and the mass of the population were 
treated with more cruelty than beasts of burthen usually 
experience from vulgar —s 
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In the articles of Limerick, it was stipulated, amongst 
other conditions, to which little regard was afterwards 
shown, that ‘ all the Irish then in Ireland in the service of 
James should be pardoned, that their estates and effects 
should be restored, and their attainders and their outlaw- 
ries reversed.’ 

‘ Although the articles of Limerick had immediately received 
the sanction of the great seal of England, they were soon in- 
fringed in the face of the Irish nation. Two months had not 
elapsed, when, according to the testimony of Harris,* the 
avowed encomiast of William, the lords justices and General 
Ginckle endeavoured to render the first of those articles of as 
little force as possible.t ‘‘ The justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
and other magistrates, presuming on their power in the country, 
did in an illegal manner dispossess several of their majesties’ 
subjects not only of their goods and chattels, but of their lands 
and tenements, to the great disturbance of the peace of the 
kingdom, subversion of the law, and reproach of their majesties’ 
government.” 

‘ There is no question, but that King William was infinitely 
more tolerant in his principles and disposition than the English 
and Irish protestants, who urged him to excesses of rigour and 
persecution against the conquered Irish. He abborred the system ; 
but was forced to yield. Although he had been most anxious 
to secure the sovereignty of the British empire by the final sub- 
jugation of Ireland, yet he was too much of the warrior, not to 
esteem those most whom he found it the most difficult to sub- 
due. He did not, after having reduced Ireland by force of his 
own arms, consider it merely a conquest for the purposes of 
parliamentary appropriation.’ 

It appears, that King William had, nego | to the 
capitulation of Limerick, proposed to grant to the Irish 
much more favourable terms than they obtained by the 
treaty of Limerick. Mr. Plowden mentions the following 
terms in favour of the lrish Catholics, which, he says, were 





* © Harris’s Life of King William, p. 357” 

t+ ‘ Ibid. 350. ‘Capel, Lord Justice, in 1693, proceeded as far as it was 
in his power to infringe the articles of Limerick.” It appears also, from a 
letter of the Lords Justices of the 19th of November, 1691, “ that their 
Jordships had received complaints from all parts of Ire'and, of the ill-treat- 
ment of the Irisb, who had submitted, had their majesties’ protection, or were 
included in articles: and that they were so extremely terrified with appre- 
hensions of the continuance of that usage, that some thousands ef them, 
who had quitted the lrish army, and went home with a resdjution not to go 
to France, were then come back again, and pressed earnestly to go thither, 
rather than stay in Ireland, where contrary to the public faith as well as law 
and justice, ibcy were robbed of their substance and abused in their per- 
sons, 
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made to the Earl of ‘Tyrconnel a little before the battle of 
Aghrim in July, 1691, They were, according to his state- 
ment founded upon a letter from Sir Charles Wogan to 
Dean Swift. ‘I. The free exercise of their religion. 
11. Half the churches of the kingdom. III. Half the 
employments, civil and military, if they pleased. -IV. 
The moiety of their ancient properties.’ ‘These proposals, 
however, are said to have been rejected at that time; but 
our author makes them the subject of the following per- 
tinent remarks. , 

The reader,’ says Mr. Piowden, ‘ will bear in remembrance, 
that William, on the 13th of February, 1689, took the same 
coronation oath with his present Majesty: that it then bore the 
same meaning, and induced the same obligations as at present! 
That the conscience of King William was then in the hands of 
Serjeant Maynard, Sir Anthony Keck, and Sir William Rawlin- 
son; and his cabinet composed of persons, to whose constitu. 
tional spirit and experience posterity has ever since looked up 
with veneration. That William himself, who came over to pre-. 
serve the liberties of church and state, and restore the consti- > 
tution to its purity, was little likely (so soon at least) to coun- 
teract the ends for which he had been placed on the British 
throne. Yet he was advised, and as far as depended on him, 
conceded to the Irish infinitely more than has ever been asked 
by the petitioners for emancipation. Not only was he ready to 
grant the free exercise of their religion, but half the churches of 
Ireland. The petitioners ask for no particle of the emoluments 
of the establishment. William offered half the employments 
civil and military: the petitioners ask, that his Majesty may not 
be restrained from appointing or calling into employment such 
persons, whose signal merits may be conducive to the honour 
and welfare of their king and country. Eventually one ap- 
pointment might not be made in half a century. The petitioners 
for emancipation neither ask nor expect to be restored to any of - 
the inheritances of their ancestors; William proposed and 
agreed to give them a moiety of their ancient properties. 

‘The concession and confirmation of these boons to the 
Irish, so far exceeding the extent of the petition for emancipa- 
tion, proceeded from the king, who must be presumed tho- 
roughly advised by his great Whig counsellors, who at that time 
rather coerced, than directed his majesty’s conduct, particularly 
in all that regarded Ireland.’ 

In the year 1691, the English parliament, without any 
previous consultation of the Irish, or waiting for its con- 
currence in the measure, passed an act to exclude Roman 
Catholics from a seat in either house of parliament. From 
this period, the great body of the nation, which was com- 
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of Catholics, ceased, for a considerable time, to 

ve hardly any vestige of political existence. sade 

in the reign of Anne, the penal laws against the Catho- 
lics were carried to the highest pitch of cruelty and the 
utmost possibility of endurance. It has been well said of. 
them, that they were more worthy the persecuting spirit. of 
Diocletian than of a government soolveien Christianity. 
Of the system itself, Mr. Burke declared, that it was ‘ as 
well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and degra- 
dation of a people, and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted inge- 
nuity of man.’ 

‘The penal laws,’ says Mr. Plowden, ‘ passed against: the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland under this queen have ever been 
the theme of discontent with all their writers. They were 
passed against the secret wishes and fallacious efforts of the 
British cabinet, by the procurement of the Irish aristocracy and 
the unanimous vote of an Irishparliament.’ 

During the reign of Queen Anne, the British parliament, 
in matters of the highest concern, legislated for Ireland, as 
if Ireland had no parliament of her own. They directed 
the estates of Irish rebels to be sold, while they disquali- 
fied Catholics from purchasing them, and avoided leases 
which were granted to Papists. , 

Had Queen Anne possessed more decision'and energy of 
character, it seems highly probable, that she would have 
succeeded in defeating the succession of the House of 
Hanover, and in placing her brother upon the throne. This 
was evidently her secret wish, and the object of her last 
ministers to effect; and, as the Tories constituted the ma- 
jority of the landed interest, it was ultimately frustrated, 
notwithstanding the imbecility of the queen’s character, 
by the union in council and vigour in action which pre- 
vailed amongst the Whigs. On the demise of Queen Anne, 
Bishop Atterbury appears to have wished the Tories to 
proclaim the pretender. 

‘ The author of Lord Chesterfield’s Memoirs,’ says Mr. Plow- 
den, ‘ relates, that Lord Harcourt oftendeclared, (and Bishop 
Pearce frequently mentioned it), that Atterbury, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, came to him and to Lord Bolingbroke on the death of 
Queen Ann, and said, nothing remained but to proclaim King 
James. He further offered (if they would give him a guard), to 
put on his lawn sleeves, and head the procession. Or, as Lord 
Orford has retailed it, (Remin, 291.) to proclaim the Pretender 
at Charing-Cross, in pontificalibus.’ 

During the reign of George the First, the Irish Catho- 
Jics, though they had taken no part in the rebellion of 
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‘1715, and had indeed merited the favour and confideneé of 
the government, were universally branded with the — ." 
Jation of the common enemy. In the invasion with which 
Ireland was menaced, in 1718, by a Spanish armament Ae 
under the command of the Duke of Ormond, the Irish - ee 
Catholics evinced no disposition to take up arms in defence x 
of the pretender: and, if their conduct at this trying pe- 
riod be compared with that of the Scotch terians, 
and with many of the zealous Tories of the English com- 
munion, it will be found to present a contrast highly in 
their favour. But, notwithstanding this, not only the old 
laws were rigorously put in execution against the a 
but new ones were enacted or proposed to, be enacted of a 
more ferocious description and more unmitigated barba- 
rism. Whilst the Duke of Grafton was lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 
* the Commons,’ says Mr. Plowden, ‘ came to eight violent* re- 
solutions against the Catholics, which passed without a dissen- 
tient voice, and thereupon leave was given to bring in heads of 
a bill for explaining and amending the acts to prevent the further 
rowth of popery, and for strengthening the protestant interest 
in that kingdom. Heads of a bill were accordingly prepared, 
with a clause for castrating every Catholic clergyman that 
should be found in the realm, The bill, thus surcharged with 
this Gothic barbarism, was presented, on the 15th of November, 
#723, to the lord-lieutenant by the commons at the castle, and 
they most earnestly requested his Grace to recommend the same ~ 
in the most effectual manner to his Majesty, humbly hoping from 
his Majesty’s goodness and his Grace’s zeal for his service and 
the protestant interest of that kingdom, that the same might be 
obtained to pass into a law.t It was transmitted to England, 
and for the honour of humanity there suppressed with becoming 
indignationt. The lord-lieutenant, on proroguing the parliament, 
consoled them for the loss of their favourite bill, by attributing 
its failure to their having brought it in at so advanced a period 
of the session: recommending to them again a more vigorous 
execution of the penal laws against the Catholics, and assuring 
them, that he would contribute his part towards the prevention 































* ¢3 Journ. p. 36, 2d of October, 1723. They may be seen in my His- . 
torical Review, vol. I. p. 252.’ ; , 

+ ‘3 Journ. Com. p. 366. His Grace returned the following answer. “I 
have so much at heart a matter which I recommended to the consideration of 
parliament at the beginning of this session, that the House of Commons 
may depend upon a due regard qn my part to what is desired.” 

t ‘Some Inish historians attribute the iailure of this bill to the humane 
interposition of Cardinal Fleury with Mr. Walpole. Yet surely there need- 
ed no Gallic interference for the damnation of a law of such savage tur- 
pitude.’ 
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of the growing evil (of popery), by giving proper directions, that 
henceforward such persous only should be put into the commis- 
sion of the peace as had distinguished themselves by their fide- 
lity to his Majesty, and by their steady adherence to the Pro- 
testant interest.* : 

On the accession of George II. the Catholics, for the 
first time since the revolution, ventured 
«to approach the throne by a public act. of their body. The 
penal laws had been somewhat multiplied, and rigorously exe- 
cuted during the late reign. It was still fresh in their minds, 
that the severe laws of Queen Anne were said to have been 
passed against them, as a punishment for their having neglected 
to address her on her coming to the throne. The extreme viru- 
Jence, with which they were calumniated from the press, the pul- 
pit, and the senate, on the demise of that queen, had deterred 
them from offering any address upon the accession of the Han- 
over family. At this juncture, however, they drew up an address 
of congratulation, which in a dignified manner expressed loyalty 
to their sovereign, and pledged them to a continuance of their 

eful and quiet demeanour. It was presented to the lords- 
Justices by Lord Delvin and several respectable Catholic gen- 
tlemeti; but it was received with silent contempt. The lords- 
justices, who were humbly entreated to transmit it to his ma- 
jesty, never condescended to make an answer to those, who pre- 
sented it; nor is it known to this day, whether ‘it reached the 
hands of the sovereign, or were strangled in its birth by the 
heads of the English interest, who dreaded nothing so much as 
the united loyalty of the people of Ireland.’ 

In the first year of the reign of George II. and under 
the viceroyalty of Lord Carteret, an act was passed, by 
which the Catholics of Ireland were deprived of the right 
which they had hitherto been permitted to exercise of yot- 
ing ‘ at the election of any member to serve in parliament 
as knight, citizen, or burgess, or the election of any ma- 
gistrate for any city or other'town corporate.” This mea- 
sure, which was introduced, as it were, by stealth, into an 
act for further regulating the election of members of par- 
liament, &c. may be truly said to have annihilated the po- 
litical existence of four-fifths of the Irish population, 
But, at the period, of which we are speaking, the leading 
maxim of the Irish government was to sacrifice every in- 
terest of the many to that of a smal] minority of the na- 
tion. This minority was designated by the name of the 
English interest, which, in fact, meant an interest in oppo- 
sition to the Irish. This English intcrest was often then, 
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* 3 Journ, Com. p, 389,’ 
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and has been since denominated Protestant ascendancy. 
This ascendancy has sometimes been found the most domi- 
neering tyranny. ‘l'yranny indeed is the only general term 
under which all the restrictions which it included, all the 
injustice which it sanctioned, and all the cruelty which it 
practised, can be properly compretended. The councils 
of Ireland, from the year 1724 to 1742, were much under 
the sway of Primate Boulter; and this most reverend 
prelate seems to have acted as if Catholic oppression were 
national security. The Catholic antipathy, however, of 
the leading men in Irish affairs, from the revolution to the 
reign of George the Second, seems to have owed much of 
its intensity, if not its original excitement, to the forfeited 
estates of the Papists, of which they had possession. Hence 
the loud outcry of bigotry was strengthened. by the im- 
pulse of selfishness. 

Lord Carteret was succeeded in the viceroyalty by the 
Duke of Dorset, who is the first lord-lieutenant since the 
revolution, who ‘did not recommend from the throne 
further severities against the Catholics.’ But, whatever 
might be the humanity of the lord-lieutenant, his admi- 
nistration was so subservient to the controul of Primate 
Boulter, that the softer feelings of the viceroy were 


obliged to bend to the a rigour of the priest. 


In the second viceroyalty of the Duke of Dorset, which 
commenced in 1735, 
‘an event happened,’ says Mr. Plowden, ‘ which, though sel- 
dom noticed, has been productive of the largest portion of the 
latter intelicity of Ireland.’ * * ‘ The majority of the Com- 
mons was disposed to depress the Catholics: and still more in- © 
clined to evade payment of taxes to the state, or tithes to the 
church. They availed themselves of the power, and passed re- 
solutions, formed upon the forced and confused petitions of se- 
veral protestant land-owners, who threatened to emigrate to 
America, rather than pay tithe of agistment for barren cattle, 
that the demand of tithe of agistment was new, grievous, and 
burthensome to the landlords and tenants; and that the other 
ecclesiastical dues and emoluments without that tithe, were an 
honourable and plentiful provision for the clergy of that king- 
dom. Upon these resolutions, they engrafted a motion, which 
they carried by a great majority, that ‘ the commencing suits 
upon these new demands must impair the protestant interest by 
driving many useful hands out of this kingdom; must disable 
those, that remain to support his Majesty's. establishment ; and 
occasion popery and infidelity to gain ground by the contest, 
that must necessarily arise between the laity and the clergy.” 

‘ Boulter, in hig communications with the English cabinet, 
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complained of this violent defalcation from the clergy’s profits; 
But he sacrificed even clerical emolument to the vicious system 
of keeping up an unnatural, unjust, and unwise ascendancy of the 
few over the bulk of the nation. So far was that demand new 
or illegal, that between the years 1722 and 1735, forty-two suits 
had been instituted in the Exchequer for the recovery of agist- 
ment-tithe; and in each of them, that went to a decree, the tithe 
was established. The primate permitted this resolution of the 
Commons to pass upon the country for law, and thereby threw 
the payment of the most profitable tithe, from the richest land 
and the most opulent occupiers, upon the most barren soil and 
indigent cottiers. It was in the first instance a discouragement 
to tillage, and an effectual check to honest industry and labour. 
It Was ever since been an unceasing source of distress, turbu- 
lence, and riot.’ 

The viceroyalty of the Duke of Dorset was succeeded 
in 1737 by that of the Duke of Devonshire, which exceed- 
ed, both in its duration and in its tranquillity, that of most 
of his predecessors since the revolution. The administra- 
‘tion of the Duke of Devonshire was characterized by an 
imposing magnificence and liberality. But the most hu- 
mane, discreet, and enlightened viceroy whom Ireland had 
aN reap oy was the Earl of Chesterfield, who suc- 
ceeded to the government in 1745, and presided over it 
with admirable temper and prudence during. the rebellion 
in that year. 


‘ Every act of this excellent governor,’ says Mr. Plowden, 
* differed from those of all his predecessors, and unfortunately 
too of most of his successors. Before he left England, he chose 
for principal secretary, Mr. Lyddel, who was, as he says in a 
_ letter to his son, a very genteel pretty young fellow, but not a 
man of business: which circumstance determined his choice. 
His lordship told him, “ Sir, you will receive the emoluments 
of your place, but I will do the business myself, being deter- 
mined to have no first minister.” His lordship owed his ap- 
pointment, not to court favour, (George the Second disliked him 
much) but to state necessity. He had experience, sense, and 
principle, and he acted up to them.’ 


The administration of Lord Chesterfield was only a 
transient interval of sunshitie in the settled gloom of 
Irish affairs. For his lordship was appointed to the go- 
- vernment on the 3lst day of August, 1745, and he was 

not permitted to hold it beyond the 25th of April, 
i746. But, though his administration was fugitive, 
it was productive of essential good, and was followed 
by permanent regret. - About this period, the English co- 
lonists and proprietors in Ireland began to feel, that they 
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~ belonged fo the Irish rather than to the English soil, and 

to be conscious of something like the current of patriotic 
affection in their veins. ‘Thus what had hitherto been an 
English interest, was gradually converted into an inde- 
pendent Irish interest; and new and more meg views 
of policy began slowly and almost imperceptibly to open 
upon their minds. 

In 1747, George Stone, raised to the primacy from the 
Bishopric of Derry, was put at the head of the lords- 
justices for the government of Ireland. 

‘ This prelate,’ says the author, ‘ was a man of talent, of a 
lofty and arrogant disposition ; resolute and determined ; a tho- 
rough-paced courtier; and too determinately devoted to politics 
to be attentive to his pastoral duties.’* 

Mr. Plowden says of Lord George Sackville, who was 
secretary to his fathér, the Duke of Dorset, whilst he was 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in 1751, that he ‘ gave general 
offence to the nation by the loftiness of his carriage: he 
was disdainful and impetuous; and though eloquent, was 
often petulant, and generally sarcastic in his language.’ 

The Duke of Bedford, who was made viceroy in 1757, 


is mentioned by the author as the first . 
‘ chief governor in Ireland who openly professed a favourable 


disposition to the Catholics. ‘To him must be allowed the cre- 
dit of having restored suspended animation to the members of 
that paralyzed body.’ 

On the alarm. of a French invasion, which prevailed in 
1759, the Catholics of Dublin presented an address to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to be forwarded by 
him to the lord-lieutenant. To this address a very gra- 





* © Primate Stone was lavish of favours to his creatures, and had therefore 
many supporters: he was too haughty and dictatorial not to have many 
enemies. His grandfather had beén gaoler at Winchester: his perquisites 
in tbat situation had enabled his son (the primate’s father) to. become a 
banker; he was a nonjuror, and his chief castomers were the Jacobites. He 
was in the flower of youth when promoted to the primacy ; to which none 
before him had been raised till on the decline of life. His person was un- 
commonly handsome; whence he was called the beauty of Holiness. He was 
inordinate in his ambition, intemperate in his paSsion’, and inexorable in his 
resentments. Like his predecessor, Boulter, he was invested with the ardu- 
ous charge of marshalling the English interest, or, according to the mest 
-Specious phrase, of doing the king’s (in fact the ministers) dusmess, His en- 
tertainments had all the.attractions of the most voluptuous refinement. His 
courtesy, affability, and hospitality gained him many abettors, and his ef- 
forts to gain proselytes in parliament were indefatigable. Yet the number 
of his enemies is a strong presumption, that the charges against him were 
not altogether groundless. ‘Forthe honour of the prelacy, we forbear to re- 
tail his enemies’ accouat of bis conduct.’ 
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cious answer was returned. The favourable reception of 
this address caused others to be sent from the’Catholies 
in every part of the kingdom, with unanimous professions 
of their loyalty and zeal. 

‘ It has been credibly asserted,’ says Mr. Plowden, ‘ that one 
strovg motive for this favourable disposition to the Catholics 
was to dispose that body to an Union with Great Britain, which 
had then been crudely thought of. It was the obvious interest of 
the managers of the Irish government then to oppose it, and 
they secretly instigated the mob against it, without appearing to 
take any part in the opposition. The measure was effectually 
strangled in embryo.’ 

Mr. Plowden, in the commencement of the reign of 
George the Third, gives some account of the origin of the 
White Boys, who had committed various acts of violence 
in the south of Ireland, which the partisans of the Eng- 
lish interest attempted to represent as a Popish insurrec- 
tion, It was however in fact little more than the insur- 
rection of hunger to obtain bread. 

The first effort in Ireland during the present reign to 
alleviate the oppression of the Roman Catholics, was ma- 
nifested in a bill to empower persons of that denomination 
to lend money on mortgage of real estates. But, stran 
as it may seem, this reasonable proposition was, in the 
year 1763, rejected in the Irish House of Commons by 
138 against 53. The defeat of this measure appears to 
have been owing principally to the malignant influence of 
primate Stone, who seemed anxious to perpetuate the di- 
vision of the Irish into two castes of the oppressors and 
the oppressed ; or of those who had the rights of freemen, 
and of those who were in the condition of slaves. This 
system however was terminated by the death of this most 
reverend politician in 1764. 

Under the administration of Lord Townshend, which 
commenced in October, 1767, a change was made in the 
old mode of governing Ireland by a small oligarchy of 
three or four Piivideals 
‘ who had such an influence in the Commons, that their coali- 
tion commanded a majority on any question. Formerly, the 
principals used to stipulate with each new-lord lieutenant, whose 
office was biennial, and residence but for six months, upon what 
terms, they would carry the king’s business through the house : 
so that “¢! might not improperly be called undertakers. They 
provided, that the disposal of all court favours, whether places, 
pensions, or preferments, should pass through their hands, in 
order to keep their suite in an absolute state of dependance and 
vassalage. All applications were made by the leader, who 
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claimed as a right the privilege of gratifying his friends in pro- 
portion to their numbers. Whenever such demands were not 
complied with, then were the measures of government sure to be 
crossed and obstructed: and the session of parliament became 
a constant struggle for power between the heads of parties.’ 

Lord ‘Townshend succeeded, in some measure, in break- 
ing the force of this,destructive monopoly of power and 
patronage, but the means, by which he effected it, do not. 
appear to have diminished the stock of political corruption. 

he numerous individuals, who had been marshalled in 
obsequious devotion under the chiefs of the oligarchy of 
which we have just spoken, were bought off by pensions 
and other favours which they received more immediately 
from the government rather than from their late em- 
ployers. One polluted channel of influence was thus 
substituted for another; and though it deprived the three 
or four grandees of their domineering power, it proved no 
real benefit to the people. 

Mr. Plowden says of Lord Townshend that 
* his natural humanity and benevolence softened as much as pos 
sible the rigour of the popery laws. Having been so successful 
in proselytizing for the state by pensions, he applied his specifi¢ 


to the evangelizing for the church, by adding 101. to the 301, . 


yearly allowed by the 8th of Ann, to every popish priest, who 
should become protestant. For, as the act recites, it had been 
found by experience, that the former provision of 301. per annum 
was in no respect a sufficient encouragement for popish priests to 
become converts; therefore 401. per annum -were in future al- 
lowed them, to be levied on the inhabitants of the distriet, 
whérein the convert last resided.’ ba 
The above attempt to make proselytes from the Romana 
Catholic faith by means of pensions, reminds us of Louis 
X1Vth’s pious endeavours to procure apostates from the 
Protestant communion by similar means. Neither of them 
were likely to make any other converts than of the unpriné 
cipled individuals which the society to which they origi 
nally belonged, would not wish to retain, and from whods 
that to which they deserted could derive nothing but dis: 
race. - : 
. The American war proved a favourable epoch for the 
civil and religious rights of the Irish Catholics. The goe 
vernmert, alarmed by the mass of discontent which their 
impolitic measures had produced in the American colonies, 
were more anxious to do something in order to diminish 
the sources ‘of Irish discontent. In 1778 the policy of 
mitigating. the severity of the penal code against the. Ca, 
tholics was generally felt and on the 25th of May, in thet 
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year, Mr. Gardiner obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. This act of 
Mr. Gardiner removed some of the restrictions to which 
Roman Catholics were then subject, with respect to the 
rights of property; and if it did not do much, it did what 
might be considered as much considering the prejudices 
of the time, and it laid the ground for doing more. It 
was the dawn of a brighter day than Ireland had hitherto 
seen. But the act itself was not passed without a severe 
struggle on the part of the intolerant; and the majority 
in its favour in the Irish House of Commons was not more 
than nine. 
During the year 1779 armed associations had been 
formed in Ireland, for the — of defending the coun- 
try against invasion, and of obtaining that protection 
which the government seemed unable to afford. Ireland 
was at this time sunk in the lowest state of distress. Her 
trade was shackled by British restrictions, and she had no 
hopes of relief from a corrupt and dependent parliament. 
As Lord Shelburne declared, she was in that state that she 
must either perish or work out her own salvation. In 
1779 the volunteers amounted to 42,000 men; and formed 
an imposing mass of force, which had a very salutary effect 
on the political measures of that time. Ireland ultimately 
obtained a free trade and a legislature independent of that 
of Great Britain. At the famous meeting of delegates 
from all the volunteers at Dungannon, in the year 1782, 
some of their resolutions were in favour of a more en- 
larged toleration of the Catholics. But, notwithstanding 
a more favourable disposition towards the oppressed Ca- 
tholics had been generally diffused, yet, even at this time, 
so much of the ancient rancour remained, that out of the 
three bills, which Mr. Gardiner brought forward in the 
House of Commons for their relief, the third, which autho- 
rized intermarriages between Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics was negatived hy a majority of eight. In the year 
1783, a division was artfully excited amongst the volun- 
teers ‘respecting the extension of certain privileges to 
Roman Catholics.’ This division weakened their strength, 
and from this period this body lost the influence which 
they had hitherto possessed. If no disunion had taken 
place amongst the volunteers, and the Catholics and dis- 
senters had made common cause with the liberal and en- 
lightened members of the established church, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, which was ne- 
cessary to give effect and permanence to other reforms, it 
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seems highly probable that that great measure would have 
been accomplished. Whether it would have been for the 
ultimate good of Ireland that a reform should, in the year 
1783 or 1784, have taken place in the Irish House of 
Commons, is very problematical. If it had taken place, 
it would probably have prevented the rebellion in 1798, 
but it would probably likewise have prevented the union 
of the two kingdoms in 1800. Now, though no virtuous 
man can approve the means by which this union was ef- 
fected, we are still of opinion that it was a wise measure 
to attempt; and that the accomplishment will be finally 

roductive of more good to both countries than they could 
Save derived while they remained subject to separate and 
independent jurisdictions. 

The most important concessions which the Catholics 
obtained during the last century, were comprehended in a 
bill which was passed in 1793. Of these concessions that 
which in importance exceeded all the rest was the elective 
franchise. ‘This was a boon which gave the Catholic body 
a a of political consideration, which subsequently 
attached many to the cause of emancipation. 

The administration of Lord Fitzwilliam, in 1795, 
strongly excited the — of the Catholics that they 
should be relieved from the ———s disqualifications by 
which they were ——- These hopes were however, 
cruelly disappointed. Lord Fitzwilliam entered on his 

overnment on the 4th of January, 1795; and he took his 
departure from Ireland on the 25th of March in the same 
year. His recall is said to have been owing less to his sup- 
port of Catholic emancipation than to the dismissal of 
Mr. Beresford from a situation in which he overawed 
almost every viceroy from Lord ‘Townshend to Lord West- 
moreland, and whose family and friends were then ‘ in the 
‘full enjoyment of more emolument than ever had been 
accumulated in that country upon any one family.’ The 
Whigs, who formed a large part of the Rockingham party, 
and who at this period were headed by the Duke of Pert- 
land, appear to have been induced to join Mr. Pitt in 
July, 1794, upon the condition that the duke, who was to 
go to Ireland, should have full power to reform the accu- 
mulated abuses in the Irish government. The Duke of 
Portland afterwards declined going to Ireland in person, 
and Lord Fitzwilliam proceeded thither in his tet ay But 
his lordship was not suffered to carry into effect any of 
the measures which he had designed for the deliverance of 
Ireland from the misgovernment of a century. 
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* Mr. Pitt,’ says Mr. Plowden, ‘ in breaking up the Rocking- 
ham party, sought more to weaken his opponents, than to 
strengthen administration by the accession of character and ta- 
lent. Notwithstanding these arrangements with his new asso- 
ciates, Mr. Pitt assured Lord Westmoreland, in August, that he 
should not be removed. Finding it however, impracticable to 
retain him in that situation, he actually fixed upon Lord Cam- 
den, in the course of the autumn, as his successor. These cir- 
cumstances demonstrate, that Lord Fitzwilliam and Ireland 
were made the sport of cabinet intrigue. That his lordship 
was sent to take possession of a government, which he was not 
intended to continue in; that he was permitted to raise expec- 
tations in the Irish nation, which were not to be realized: and 
that he was encouraged to bring forward, as a measure of go- 
vernment, what it had been preconcerted should be opposed by 
its whole force.’ 

Mr. Plowden appears io us to have given a very impar- 
tial account of the rebellion in 1798, and of the previous 
circumstances which led to that deplorable event. Here 
he was walking over,ashes in which the fire is not yet 
totally extinguished. But he has trod the treacherous 
path with a laudable caution ; and a regard for truth has 

uided his — His account of the massacre at Sculla- 

gue and at Wexford, shows, that though a Catholic, Mr. 
Plowden does not wish to disguise the atrocities of the 
sect to which he belongs. The rebellion itself has been 
very unjustly imputed to the Catholics; but that the Ca- 
tholics had little concern in the production is proved from 
this circumstance, that, of two thousand priests who mi- 
nister to the Catholic church in Ireland, only nine were 
known to have favoured the rebellion. ‘The rebellion, 
indeed, instead of originating ‘in Catholic bigotry, had its 
primary source in democratic fanaticism. It arose not 
only remotely but proximately out of the infectious caul- 
dron of the French revolution, the principles of which acted 
most forcibly where an oppressive misruleprevailed,like that — 
by which Ireland had been so long afflicted, and dissemi- 
nated far and wide the seeds of discontent. But the Pro- 
testants in the north of Ireland were much more inflamed 
by the fanaticism or, rather mania of liberty than the Ca- 
tholics in the south. When the Catholics constituted such 
a large proportion of the Irish people, it was not to be 
supposed but what many persons of that persuasion would 
be carried away by the impetuous current of erroneous 
sentiment or delirious feeling, which, at one time, seemed 
to bear down all resistance, and to threaten every state 
with anarchy and barbarism. But the Catholic religion 
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in itself presents many more were of repulsion against 
the extravagant delusions of liberty than that mode of 
Protestant communion which had its origin at Geneva. 
The Presbyterian mode of church government has a much 
nearer affinity to republican forms than that of the Catho-' 
lic church. But no religious antipathy of any description 
whatever formed the focus in which the fury of the Irish 
rebellion was condensed, or the centre round which it 
biazed. That which supplied it with its principal materials 
of combustion, of strong and vivid flame, was something of 
a more secular kind, and passion of agrossersort. Ireland 
had drunk the inebriating draught of political fanaticism 
which had produced such convulsive movements amongst the 
mob of Paris, and the less considerate part of the commu- 
nity throughout all France. The Society of United 
Irishmen in their composition, their sentiments, and the 
general spirit by which they were actuated, bore a close 
resemblance to the first Jacobin club. They were the 
zealots of liberty; who in labouring to obtain the 
favourite object of their wishes felt little scruple about the 
means which they were toemploy. But this’ society of 
United Irishmen had certainly no more predilection for 
the Catholic-than forthe Protestant church. Their rulers 
were equally indifferent to both; but perhaps, if there 
were any difference in their feeling on this subject, they 
secretly cherished a stronger disiike of the Catholic than 
of the Protestant community. ‘The French revolution 
certainly generated no predilection in favour of the Ca- 
tholic church. We are old enough to remember how it 
threw the wreck of that chureh upon the English coast. 
We remember when almost every ship from France 
brought numbers of Popish ecclesiastics to this Protestant 
shore ; and when they thought themselves happy in being 
able to escape the vengeance of repybiicanism in the arms 
of heresy. If the society of United Irishmen had suc-, 
ceeded in overturning the Protestant government in that 
country, many probabilities lead us to conjecture that the 
ministers of the Catholic faith would then have expe- 
rienced but little favour from the new Irish government. 
The Romish sanctuary would have been demolished to 
make way for republican institutions; and the cap of li- 
berty would have been more honoured than the triple 
crown of the pope. To call the Irish rebellion in 
1798 a Popish insurrection, is either to betray a callous 
disregard for truth, or a gross ignorance of the circum- 
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stances of that event, of the principles in which it origi- 
nated, and of the views and passions of the chief actors in 
that drama of woe. 
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Arr. I1].—Poems by Caroline Symmons and Charles 
Symmons, D. D. Author of ‘ The Life of Milton,’ &c. 
&c. Johnson, 1812. 12s. 


ON the contents of such a volume as this, the voice of 
criticism must be silent. The extraordinary efforts of 
early genius, prematurely cut off from the hopes and ex- 
pectations of surrounding friends, may excite our love, 
our admiration, our pity, our melancholy; but cold indeed 
must be the heart of him who can pass from these kind- 
lier emotions to the dull office of measuring out the pre- 
cise dues of praise and censure: and, if a fond and dis- 
consolate parent has found some alleviation of his sorrows 
in the idea of uniting his name to that of his departed 
child, and handing down both together to posterity, there 
is something of sanctity in the very thought which com- 
municates itself to the most indiflerent reader, and prohi- 
bits the exercise of the ordinary rules of judgment while 
contemplating the productions of so holy an union. Dr. 
Symmons, however, is possessed of a cultivated poetical 
taste, and considerable natural genius; so that it is not 
_ from any fear of being led to pronounce an unfavourable 
decision, that we shrink, in the present instance, from the 
task of criticism, and confine our observations on the vo- 
lume before us to a short view of its most interesting con- 
tents. 

After a slight preface by the father, we are presented 
with a most affecting memoir of the child, by the Rev. 
Francis Wrangham, to whose friendship he committed the 
task which the acuteness of his feelings probably rendered 
it impossible for himself to accomplish. We happen, in 
this instance, to know from other sources that the beauty, 
the accomplishments, the genius, and the virtues, of Ca- 
roline Symmons, were such in effect as the partiality of 
her biographer could not adorn with unjust praise, or ele- 
vate by false exaggeration. She was born on the 12th of 
April, 1789, and fell victim to a rapid decline on the Ist 
of June 1803, when she had hardly more than accom- 
plished the fourteenth year of her transient but bright 
existence. 
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* At a period of life,’ says Mr. Wrangham, ‘in which grace 
and beauty are seldom so much disclosed as to interest any eyes, 
except those of the relative or the friend, she was strikingly 
endowed with both; and if I had the pencil of a Reynolds ora 
Hoppner, I would endeavour to do justice to her personal 


charms. But those, at ‘ their best state, are altogether vanity.’ | 


Ut vultus hominum, ita simulachra vultis, imbecilla ac mortalia 
sunt; forma mentis eterna. (Tacit. Agric. 46.) From a sub- 
ject, therefore, to which I feel myself. unequal, I turn to the 
display of her mind—a labour indeed still more hopeless, if 
specimens of its energies were not fortunately in existence, which 
will, in a great measure, supersede the necessity of other de- 
scription.’—P. 4. 

‘ The passionate attachment which she at this time felt to the 
best English poets,’ (this was in her twelfth year, 1800,) ‘ among 
whom Spenser and young Miltog were her prime favourites, 
ought here to be mentioned. Se much indeed was she struck 
with the charms of L’ Adlegroand Hf Penseroso, that to have 
been the author of them, she dechared ‘ there was no personat 
sacrifice of face or form, which she would have declined :’ and 
few have had so much of either to offer. Subsequently, on her 
returning home one morning from Ware, the oculist’s where she 
had been undergoing an operation—when her sufferings became 
the subject of conversation, and a teader concern was expressed 
for the possible danger to which the sight of the afflicted organ 
was exposed, she said with a smile, that ‘ to be a Milton, she 
would cheerfully consent to lose both her eyes, —P. 10. 

‘ To her extraordinary charms and talents, she united virtues 
almost as extraordinary; particularly those of exquisite but 
well-regulated sensibility, of active humanity, of difhidence 
which shrunk from applause, and of piety, which, like the cy- 
press, ever verdant, seemed to flourish with augmented vigour 
upon the borders of the grave.’ 

‘ Not less remarkable than the beauties of her person, the 
elegance of her taste, the strength of her understanding, and 
the goodness of her heart, was her stedfast and humble piety. 
Through the whole of her illness, she was constant in her de- 
votiens; and, when the extreme weakaess and emaciation occa- 
sioned by her malady, made the posture of kneeling (long pain- 
ful) at length impracticable, she deeply regretted the circum- 
stance, as disqualifying her for offering her adorations in a suit- 
able manner. With such a disposition, it will not be matter of 
surprise, that her behaviour, at all times exemplary, in the 
hours immediately preceding her dissolution, should have been 
admirable. ‘Not a single complaint fell from her lips. Even 

on the last morning of her earthly existence, when she had ex- 
pressed to her maid a wish to die, she instantly corrected her- 
self, and said, ‘ No, it is sinful to wish for death; I will not 
wish for it,’ 
QQ2 
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* She was, in short, as pure a character as perhaps has ever 
appeared ; and discovered, in the short space of fourteen years, 
a very singular combination of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence. But she is gone from this valley of grief to that better 
world, where there shall be ‘ no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for to her the 
former things are passed away.’ Rescued from the dangers and 
evils of this probationary state, she is surely in- her fate, as she 
was in her faculties and her accomplishments, most enviable. 
Alas! 1 speak as a philosopher: but, when I turn my eyes to 
my own little prattling daughters, 1 shudder at the uncertainty 
of fate; 1 mingle my tears with those of my friend; I feel as 
a man.’—P. 22—4. 

The following is one of her earliest compositions, bear- 
ing date Nov. 4, 1800. 


‘ Zelida, and the faded rose-bush which grew near her tomb.’ 


The Sister specks. 
* I gazed on the rose-bush, I heaved a sad sizh, 
And miue eye-lid was gemm’d with a tear ; 
Oh ! let me, I cried, by my Zelida lic, 
For all that I value sleeps here. 

« Her sweetness, simplicity, virtue, and cliarms, 
Could with nought but a seraph’s compare ; 
Ah! now, since my Zelida’s torn from my, arms, 

There is nothing I love but despair. 


* This rose-bud once fiourish’d and sweeten’d the air, 
Like its blossom, all lovely she grew ; 

The scent of her breath, like its fragrance, was rare, 
And her cheeks were more fresh than its hue. 

* She planted, she loved it, she dew’d its gay head, 
And its bloom evety rval defied ; 

But alas! what was beauty or virtue soon fled ; 
In Spring they both blossom’d and died. 

* And now for my bosom this life has no charms ; 
I feel all its trouble and care ; 

For since my dear Zelida’s rent from my arms, 
There is nothing I love but despair.’ 


There is nobody who will not confess this, however im- 
perfect as a poem, to be a very surprising display of na- 
tural genius in ‘a child (if she could ever properly have 
been called a child) of eleven years of age.’ ‘ What ma 
perhaps excite at least equal surprise with the beauty of 
the stanzas themselves,’ adds her biographer, ‘is the se- 
lection of the subject—*‘ A faded Rose-bush !” “ What a 
theme, to be chosen by a youthful poetess, in the full tide 
of health and animation!” Itis indeed a singular subject 
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of reflection, and we cannot avoid noticing a parallel cir- 
cumstance which the selection from the Greek Anthology 
of a motto for this volume, the epitaph of Asclepiades on 
the poetess Erinna, brings to our recollection. She, alsv, 
is recorded to have died at a period of life not ‘considé?- 
ably more advanced than that attained by Caroline Sym- 
mons; and out of the very few specimens of her ge- 
nius which have been preserved to us by the ancient col- 
lectors, there are two which relate to the early death of a 
beloved companion, in whose fate the poetess appears to 
have read the anticipation of her own. (See ‘ Translations 
from the Greek Anthology,’ 1806, p. 9.) 

We cannot immediately dismiss a subject at once so ex- 
traordinary and so affecting. The following sonnet, writ- 
ten only a few days after the date of her former composi- 
tion, is in the same strain, and appeals yet more forcibly 
to the heart, by its resemblance to the circumstances of its 
author. It also possesses much stronger traces of a warm 
poetical imagination. 


On a blighted Rose-bud. 


‘ Scarce had thy velvet lips imbibed the dew, 
And nature hail’d thee, infant queen of May ; 
Scarce saw thine opening bloom the sun’s broad ray, 

And to the air its tender fragrance threw; ‘ 

When the north wind enamour’d of thee grew, 

And by his cold rude kiss thy charms decay. 

Now droops thy head, now fades thy blushing hue ; 

No more the queen of flowers, no longer gay. 

So blooms a maid, her guardians, health and joy, 

Her mind array’d in innocency’s vest ; 

When suddenly, impatient to destroy, 

Death clasps the virgin to his iron breast. 

She fades ; the parent, sister, friend, deplore 

The charms and budding virtues, now no more.’ 

With one more poem, and that the last which she ever 
‘composed, ¢ il/a tanquam cycnea divine puelle vox, we 
shall close our selections from this part of the volume. It 
is entitled ‘ A Sonnet to her Aunt, Lady Lucy Foley, on. 
her Birth-day,’ and was written on the [4th of February, 
1803. Before the end of the same month, the disorder of 
which she died had already manifested itself in two de- 
cided a form to be mistaken by any but those who 
‘ hope, where reason would despair.’ 

‘ No morn now blushes on the enamour'd sight, 
No genial sun now warms the torpid lay ; 
Since February sternly check’d his ray, 

When Lucy’s eyes first beam’d their azure light. 
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What though no vernal flowers my hand invite 
To crop their fragrance for your natal day ; 
Lucy! for you the snow-drop and the bay 

Shall blend the unfading green and modest white. 

Though on your natal day, with aspect bleak, 

Stern winter frown, in icy garinents drest, 

Still may the rosy Summer robe your cheek, 

And the green Spring still bud within your breast! 

Till the world fading on your closing eyes, 

You find a golden Autumn in the skies.’ 

We must now turn our attention to the second division 
of this volume. The poems of Dr. Symmons, which are 
here presented to us, consist principally of sonnets, occa- 
eel ole, verses recited at the anniversaries of the Lite- 
rary Fund, a translation of the fourth book of the Aéneis, 
and the tragedy of ‘ Inez.’ We shall select a few lines 
from the translation as a specimen of our author’s versi- 
fying powers. 

* But Dido seon, (for what disguise can cheat 

A lover’s eyes?) perceived the plann'd deceit : 
Trembling when safe, of shadowy ills afraid, 

She saw their projects ere by fame betray'd, 

But soon that cruel pest assured her ear, 

The fleet was arming, its departure near. 

Struck and aghast, with passions all on flame, 
Wild through the city ran the infuriate dame ; 
Wild as the Bacchant in the enthusiast hour, 
When pealing cries announce the rushing power, 
The fierce triennial inroad of the god; 

And every boson. fee!s his maddening rod. 

Deep kowls resound, and with insane delight, 
Cithzron bellows, and alarms the night. 

At last, by love and rage at once possesst, 

She sought the Dardan prince, and thus address’d: 
« And could’st thou hope, perfidious ! to conceal, 
Thy guilt, and from my realms in silence steal? 
Will not my plighted hand, my doating love, 

Or Dido dying by thy treason move? 

And canst thou too, most cruel! think to sail, 
When wintry signs exasperate the gale? 

What? if not wandering now to lands unknown, 
Thy Troy still glorying in her old renown; 
Would’st thou for Troy the wrath of Neptune brave? 
To Troy steer madly through the stormy wave ? 
Me would’st thou fly? By all myjwrecks of power, 
The band thou gavest me, and the tears I shower; 
By our young nuptials, our enraptured nights ; 

By hymen left to mourn his fruitless rites ; 
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By all my love has given—if aught it gave 
Were ever sweet—ah! pity, yield and save. 

If prayer may yet subdue thy stern intent, 

In mercy to my falling realm relent. 

For thee I have enraged each Lybian state ; 
Inflamed their monarch’s and my brother's hate. 
For thee, alas! abjured my former fame, 

That raised to heaven the glories of my name. 
To whom, wilt thou resign me, ere I fest 

In the cold tomb, my consort? no my guest! 
This title still remains, the fonder gone, 

But wherefore should I wait, till on my town 
Pygmalion rushes with the flames of war ; 

Or fierce Iarbas chains me to his car? 

O! that at least before thy cruel flight, 

Some offspring “ might confess our past delight.” 
Some young /neas, playful in my hall, 

With kindred lineaments thy charms recall ! 

In him thou would’st survive; and I should be, 
Not lost entire, or wholly reft of thee.’ 

The tragedy with which the volume concludes, has, it 
seems, been already submitted to the voice of public cri- 
ticism. 

‘ It was printed,’ says the author, ‘ several years ago: but 
my publisher retiring at that juncture to the enjoyment of eom- 
petence and privacy, the whole impression of my work, with the 
exception of a few copies, transmitted to some of the editors of 
Reviews, was withdrawn from its projected circulation ;.and the 
' present reprint of Inez may, consequently, with propriety be 
regarded as its first actual appearance in the world.’ 

It was also offered to the proprietors of Drury-lane, 
who, we are informed, sent it back to the author, with a 
note, expressive of great approbation, but declining to 
bring it forward for representation upon the ground of an 
accldeutel and temporary coincidence of a political nature, 
which, in their apprehension, rendered it improper to pro- 
duce it on the ye We cannot discover, on perusal, 
where this alleged ground for rejection could have ex- 
isted ; but at all events we imagine that it now exists no 
longer; and we should be very glad to be able fo say as to 
the piece which was the subject of it, that ‘ Cessante ra- 
tione cessat effectas.’ We think it peculiarly well adapted 
for Rees re representation; and, although —_ are 

rhaps few passages of high poetieal merit, the language 
i throughout suitable to the dignity of tragedy, many of 
the situations well imagined, and the fable ¢ 
turally evolved without intrieacy, embarrassment, or im- 
probability. 
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Ant. 1V.—Hints to the Public and the Legislature on the 
Nature and Effects of Evangelical Preaching. By a 


Barrister. Part the Fifth. London, Hunter, 1812, 8vo. 
As. 6d. 


IF a person of plain, sober sense, who had never per- 
plexed his mind with theological polemics, were asked to 
show, in a few words, what he couceived to be the great 
object of the Christian doctrine? he would probabiy an- 
swer, To induce men to lead a good life here in the hbe- 
lief of a state of retribution beyond the grave. If the 
same person were asked, What is the end which a state 
ought to propose to itself in forming a religious esta!iish- 
ment on Christian principles? Might he not repiy very 
consistently with what he felt to be the design of Coris- 
tianity? To augment the stock of individual vitve. in 
order to promote the peace and happiness of te commu- 
nity. Now, if such be the object of the Christian doc- 
trine, and such the end of an establishment instituted to 
teach that doctrine, may we not fairly infer, that, if that 
establishment form a particular s-t .f opinions, to which 
its ministers are required ‘o express an unfeigned assent 
as a ratification of their willingue-s to promote the great 
moral ends, which tiiat e-tablisnhment has in view, those 
opinions themselves ought to be strictly conformable to 
the object of the Ci:ristian doctrine, and to the end of the 
establishment? The object of the Christian doctrine, is, 
as we have seen, to eniorce virtuous agency by the im- 
pression of a state of future retribution; and the end ofa 
religious establishmeat is to augment the stock of indivi- 
dual worth, and consequently of the public happiness. 
And hence it follows, that in the opinions of the establish- 
ment, which constitute the basis of agreement among its 
members, no matters which are merely polemical, should 
be introduced. The introduction of such opinions can 
tend only to frustrate the object of the Christian doctrine, 
and the end of the establishment. For it is. neither the 
object of the doctrine, nor the end of the establishment, 
to generate strife, but to promote peace; and, instead of 
. exciting the bad passions, to cherish all the good and ten- 
der feelings of the heart. o 

If we look at the Thirty-nine Articles in this view, do 
we find them in their general complexion, or their parti- 
cular tendencies, conducive either to the great object of 
Christianity, or to the principal end of the establishment? 
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Do they essentially contribute to promote the REAL 1N- 
TERESTS either of Christianity or of the Church? Do 
they lay the ground-work of peace? Do they furnish 
motives to righteousness? Are the opinions, which they 
inculcate, favourable either to the one or to the other? Are 
they not in some instances adverse to both? Would not 
some of them, if they were cherisied as maxims of life, 
and practised as rules of conduct, be productive of senti- 
ments and of actions, which would impede the progress 
of civilization, and disturb the well-being of society? But, 
ought a state, when it forms a religious establishment for 
the diffusion of moral worth, to hedge it round with such 
opinions as cannot be converted into rules of life without 
perverting the conscience, and giving a direction to the 
conduct less favourable to virtue than to vice? Is not this 
in the highest degree incongruous and absurd? Can, indeed, 
any thing he more opposite to good sense and to sound 
policy? 

In order to show the tendency of some of the articles to 
produce an effect opposite to the great object of Christi- 
anity, and to the principal end of a religious establish- 
ment, considered in its reference to the highest interests 
of the state, we have only to refer to the ninth article, 
which has been so forcibly combated by Bishop Taylor 
and by Dr. Whitby, which teaches that ‘ Man is oF u1s 
OWN NATURE inclined to evil; and, of course, that there 
is no action, however flagitious or detestable, neither a 
theft nor a murder of any description, to which an indi- 
vidual is not naturally inclined. But, as the nature of 
man is the work of God, to say that ‘ man is OF His OWN 
NATURE inclined lo evil,’ is to say that God has from the 
beginning planted evil propensities in his mind, and fixed 
in the moral constitution of the creature an irresistible 
biass to the breach of his own laws. Is there nothing in- 
consistent in this? Does it contain any instruction, which 
accords with the good of the individual or of society? Is 
it compatible with the object of the gospel, or with the 
end of the establishment ? . 

The tenth article declares the moral incapacity of man. 
It asserts that man has no natural ‘ power to do good 
works pleasant and oe to God.’ iS ow, the question 
is, Has God, in the Christian doctrine, required man to 
do good works? If the answer he in the affirmative, then 
we say in opposition to all the articles of all the churches 
in Christendom, which teach the contrary doctrine, that 
man has naturally the power to do the good works which 
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he is required to do. For both scripture and reason teach 
us that God never requires what is impossible. Man has, 
by nature, (which is nothing more than the constitution of 
God), as much the — of speaking what he knows to 
be true, and doing what he knows to be just, as he has of 
lifting his hand to his mouth, or of putting one leg before 
another. Our moral faculties, as well as our physical 
faculties, are the gifts of God ; and both are susceptible of 
abuse. But the abuse does not disprove the reality of the 
faculty. It only shows the perverseness of the will. A 
man’s telling lies does not prove that he has not the fa- 
culty of speaking truth. The corruption of the will does 
not constitute the abstraction of the power. The moral 
capacity of man is great notwithstanding the temptations 
: — he yields, or the imperfections which his conduct 
isplays. 

he 11th article asserts that ‘ We are accounted righ- 
teous before God, not for our own works or deservings.’ 
If this were true, it would necessarily follow that a man 
may be righteous without righteousness. But is not this 
a contradiction in terms? What should we think of any 
moralist of modern times, who should assert that honesty 
is compatible with every species of falsehood and fraud ? 
The 18th article proclaims in different terms-the moral in- 
capacity of man. Dr. Hawker, as the barrister shows, 
has had recourse to the two articles above mentioned, to 
prove that salvation is unconditional, and not dependent on 
the performance of moral duties. From the 9th article 
the Br. had previously inferred the doctrine of the radical 
impotency and depravity of man to be an incontrovertible 
truth. Indeed from. our sincere reverence for the 
establishment, and from our unfeigned desire to see 
it purified from every error, and from all uncharit- 
ableness, we are sorry to remark that the thirty-nine 
articles are the great armory from which sectaries of dif- 
ferent denominations have extracted the most formidable 
weapons to assail at once both the best interests of Chris- 
tianity, considered as a moral dispensation, and of the 
church considered as a most important instrument for pro- 
moting the moral good of the community. The argument 
of eutheriay has always more weight with the unlearned 
than that of common sense. This is particularly the case 
where the authority itself is covered with the ivy of years, 
and fortified at once by numbers and by wealth. It is 
then almost irresistible. Hence we see of what import- 
ance it is that the doctrines of a national establishment 
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should be in strict conformity with the principal end of 
that establishment. If peace and goodness be the end, 
no doctrines should be inculcated, which can afford a shel- 
ter to animosity and vice. This is to make the establish- 
ment at variance with itself. It is to make the church 

en its arms to cherish its worst enemies, and to shut 
them against its warmest friends. 

What we have either now, or heretofore said on this 
subject, is, and has always been said in the spirit of good 
will to the best interests both of the church and of the 
state; and we trust that the time will come when it will 
be more heeded than it has hitherto been. , 

In the present part of his excellent Hints the barrister 
has clearly shown the necessity of some revision of the 
articles, as the best means of combating the evil to which he 
has so long and so often endeavoured to furnish the anti- 
dote—but which the church itself can alone effectual] 
supply. The evil has its firmest hold in some of the opi- 
nions maintained in the articles of the establishment; and 
till those articles are rendered more plain and scriptural, 
more conducive to the primary object of Christianity it- 
self, and to what ought to be the principal end of every 
ecclesiastical institution, it is in vain to expect much good 
from the solitary exertions of individuals. Individuals 
may prepare the way for the good work; but the chureh 
alone can fully effect the accomplishment. And in doing 
this the church will consult not only the general good of 
the state, but her own particular security and perma- 
nence. 

It gives us great pleasure to find the opinions on eccle- 
siastical reform which we have maintained for many years 
to be very much in unison with those of Dr. Maltby of 
Buckden, a man of great classical erudition, critical acute- 
ness, and theological moderation. 

‘ L have no hesitation,’ says Dr. Maltby, ‘ in submitting most 
respectfully to the serious and dispassionate consideration of 
our ecclesiastical rulers, whether it might not be desirable also 
to revise the articles, and some parts, perhaps of the liturgy, 
after a lapse of 250 years since their first promulgation. The 
heated controversy upon the articles connected with the Calvi- 
nistic question, upon which the present Bishop of Lincoln has 
exerted himself so much to his own credit, and so much to the 
satisfaction of the sober and intelligent friends of the church, 
though, unfortunately, without producing any conviction upon 
the minds of his theological opponents, may sufficiently prove 
the expediency of such a revision. Some other articles are also 
expressed in doubtful terms; or relate to points of no funda- 
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mental importance, and might well furnish matter for considera- 
tion. It should always be kept in mind, that by not insisting 
upon any particular article as a condition of subscription, we 
by no means give up our opinion of its truth; although, in the 
true spirit of Christianity, and for the sake of promoting 
Christian concord, we may not always expect that all men 
should think alike upon texts obviously susceptible of different 
interpretations. Such a revision, wisely and temperately con- 
ducted, would, I am persuaded, contribute essentially to the 
peace and security of the established religion ; and would at the 
same time, more tend to promote a good understanding and cor- 
dial union among Christians of different denominations, than all 
the reports of thé Bible Society, all the speeches even of its 
most enlightened advocates, and all the contributions of its 
members.’ Maltby’s “ Thoughts on the Utility and Expediency 
of the Plans proposed by the British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
. 29. 

The fifth part of the “Hints” now before us is full of 
important remarks, in which we discern not only a pene- 
trating and reflective mind, but an ardent desire to pro- 
mote the dearest interests of the establishment and the 
moral welfare of the nation. Among the various observa- 
tions of the enlightened author which merit particular no- 
tice, we select the following, which involves a question of 
most momentous concern. Those persons who wish to en- 
large the boundary of religious toleration would do well 
to read it with the attention which it deserves, and deeply 
to meditate on the subject which it recommends. 

‘It is a curious fact, but the order of things has become, in 
process of time, so completely reversed, that the clergy of the 
EsTABLISHMENT enjoy, at this moment, a foleration more li- 
mited and incomplete than any of the hostile sects that refuse 
communion with it. The assertion may appear paradoxical, but 
the fact is truly so. The Dissenting Minister is subjected by | 
the Legislature to no spiritual superintendence. His previous 
education,—the place of it,—the period,—in all this he is un- 
constrained; his conscience is left without controul; he is at li- 
berty to regulate his own doctrine, and to compose his own 
creed. Is this measure of freedom enjoyed by the Minister of. 
the ESTABLISHED CnuRCH? Certainly it is not. The candi- 
date must undergo a long period of expensive preparation; and 
although he may have qualified himself by the most profound 
erndition for the sacred office, and have taken his degree with 
the most honourable testimonies of learning; though his virtues 
and his talents may render him an ornament and an example to ~ 
society ;—still, before he can be permitted to enter upon it, he 
must consent to believe and teach a certain system of doctrine 
which he had no share in framing, but which has been drawa 
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up, for the government of his understanding, by certain persons 
who lived some hundred years ago, and to which he must bring 
his reason and his conscience to conform. Such is the indispen- 
sable previous condition. It may be, that his own diligent exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, aided by the collective opinions of 
the best and wisest men, may have led him to differ in judgment, 
in some points, from the persons who framed the articles of that 
creed which he is called upon to subscribe. It matters not ; he must 
believe and teach it, or sentence of exclusion must_be pronounced 
upon him. He may take his learning and talents owt of the 
Church, and make the best of them; but in it he must not look 
for liberty of conscience, or the right of private judgment. Out 
of the Church these eternal principles of justice and wisdom 
are recognized ; but within it, the sphere of those principles is 
pre-occupied, and their influence annulled. 

‘ I wish to Heaven the Legislature would think seriously of 
the consequences which, in the progress of affairs, must infal- 
libly arise out of this. It is really a matter of painful consi- 
deration, to.reflect on the number of truly pious and learned 
men, whom the ARTICLES have thrust forth into the circle of 
DissENTERS! 

‘ I know there are many persons who claim to be considered 
as most orthodox, whose feelings are very feverish upon this 
subject. Many such I believe to be very serious, and very sin- 
cere. I trust fam not behind the most fervent in my venera- 
tion of the Establishment, and therefore it is, that I would not 
furnish allies to its enemies;—for every man so excluded, 
though he may not perhaps become actively hostile, ceases to 
feel an interest in its preservation. It has lost that hold which 
it ought to have upon his attachment. Will such a man—and, 
God knows, there are but too many of this description—will he, 
in the hour of trouble, raise his arm in its.defence? Surely, in 
the present posture of things, and in this eventful crisis of the 
world, it is not sound policy in any order to thin the ranks of 
its adherents. 

‘Is it not. extraordinary that the liberality, discretion, and 
good sense of the nation have never yet applied a remedy to an 
evil which touches it so nearly?—To what principle of con- 
sistency, of prudence, of policy, or of justice, can we reconcile 
either the cause of this evil, or the continuance of it ? 


‘ Some are apt to argue upon ‘this subject, as if the Church - 


of England and the Thirty-Nine Articles were convertible 
terms. Let any one, holding this opinion ask himse!f,—Whether 
it is upon this digest of doctrine that the weight and power of the 
authorities which minister in that Church depend ?—Is it by them 
that its ascendancy is maintained,or its essential privileges secured? 
Are they favourable to that spirit of free inquiry which the 
Founder of the Christian Church commands should be exer- 


cised in the search of truth?—No man‘who puts these ques- 
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tions to himself seriously, and with a wish to arrive.at a fair and 
honest judgment, can avoid the conclusions to which they lead. 

‘ Suppose that the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES had never ex- 
isted, and that the Legislature were, during the present Session 
of Parliament, to issue a Proclamation to the following effect :— 
We do hereby ordain, that all candidates for holy orders do 
henceforth refrain from exercising their reason on any subject 
which relates to their religious belief. We have marked the 
limits, beyond which the mind must not be permitted to inquire ! 
A Committee of both Houses having been appointed to look 
into the Scriptures, we command, that their interpretation of 
every obscure or doubtful passage be received by all future 
ages as the truth: And we ordain, that no person be admitted 
into holy orders, unless he do embrace and fully believe the 
doctrines which the said Committee have, in compliance with 
such interpretation, for ever laid down and established: And 
that no clergyman, on pain of expulsion, do in future presume to 
offer any different interpretation, or to profess, believe, or teach 
any thing not consonant thereto: And for avoiding diversity of 
opinion, we do order that every person hereafter be of the same 
opinion with the said Committee; and do hereby command, 
that the ArticLes of their belief, amounting in number to 
THIRTY-NINE, be for ever hereafter the belief of all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects; and they are hereby required to believe the 
same accordingly. by 

* Had our minds not been impereeptibly moulded to the re- 
ception of an imperative creed—were an edict of this description 
now sent forth for the first time, what would be the national 
feeling? Iu the present stage of our Constitution, and with the 
notions that are abroad, I should tremble for the fate of the 
minister that should be made the instrument of its promulgation. 
He would be locked upon as having leaped at the throat of Free- 
dom. It would be received as the prelude to a despotism that 
was to bind the mind in chains. The rough eloquence of Pa- 
triots, high and low, would kindle a flame in ali quarters, Pe- 
titions, addresses, remonstrances, would come up from every 
county town! Placards would deface every lamp-post, and dis- 
figure every wall! Public meetings in the city! Ceonvocations. 
at the Crown and Anchor! It would be fortunate if even the 
persons who framed the clauses of such a creed escaped the 
popular fury. There is no saying upon whose head it would 
burst, or where it would end. 

* Yet such an edict is virtually proclaimed by all articles of 
religious belief imposed by public authority. The Articles 
de certainly not say this in express words, but they do say it in 
effect. They annililate the right of private judgment :—This 
effect of them it is impossible to deny or explain away.’ 

If it be true, according to the assertion contained in the 
first part of the above extract, that the clergy of the esta- 
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blishment enjoy a toleration less complete than that which 


is possessed by the dissenters, it is a very unfavourable — 


aces in the aspect of the present times. For, if we 
orbid the clergy, who ought to be the best and most en- 
lightened instructors of the people, to exercise their rea- 
son on points of the highest importance to the moral im- 
provement of man, what efficacious means are we likely 
to have to stem the progress of fanaticism, and to correct 
the perverse notions of the people? What must ensue, if 
those who are to be the leaders of the blind are themselves 
to be blindfolded? or, if those who are to lift their neigh- 
bours out of the mire of superstition and of ignorance, 
are themselves to be fettered in the feet, and manacled in 
the hand? 

We venerate the establishment more than its blindest 
devotees; but we do not wish to see the rational faculties 
of its ministers cramped by illiberal restrictions. We 
love a. NATIONAL CHURCH; but ought a NATIONAL 
cHuRCH to be filled by ecclesiastics, who are prohibited 
et sentire que volunt, et quee sentiunt dicere, to think largely, 
and to speak freely ? Isa clergyman to be taught to reason 
that he may hide his talent in a napkin? Is he to have no 
opinion of his own? Or the moment he proclaims that 
opinion, is he to be treated as an outcast, and to have the 
independence of his mind signalized by poverty and 
rags? 

, to the present constitution of the establish- 
ment, the Ba are not to extend their researches, nor to 
divulge their opinions beyond the magic circle of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. All their ecclesiastical movements 
are to be confined within that intricate maze of scho- 
lastic metaphysics. They are not permitted to ex- 
plain the Bible itself out of this holy region. All beyond 
the dim boundary of the Articles, where light and dark- 
' ness meet, is to the clergyman, whose mind has been im- 
proved by a liberal education, refined by literature, and 
enlarged by science, forbidden ground! Though it may be 
to others the region of serenity and truth, to Kim it is the 


land of crimes and punishments. Here, if the minister of | 


the establishment venture to set his feet, and to expatiate 
even in the full blaze of scriptural light, the fate of man 

scholars of eminence and virtue will show him that he is 
to expect nothing but discouragement, calumny, and per- 
secution. The church has decreed that all beyond the 


circumference of the Thirty-nine Articles is the province © 


of heresy ; and though this heretical tract may be illumin- 
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ved by the sun of righteousness itself, it opens on pros- 
~ pects to which the minister of the establishment is ordered 
to shut his eyes. Here he must not venture to stray. But 
is the light of truth of such a nature, that the most alerm- 
ing consequences are to be apprehended, if it be permitted 
to touch the visual organs of a man who bas received epis- 
‘copal ordination? Or, is the establishment so constituted, 
that error is its support and truth its bane? This can 
mever be: The suppositivn itself is a libel on the minds 
vand hearts of those great and good men, whoze love of 
truth upheld the reformation. : 
' «The introduction of ARTICLES,’ says the barrister, ‘ into 
any Church, for the purpose of avoiding diversity of opinion, 
das, been found long since to be useless. Did ever any difference 
of opinion exist among the rational members of any Community, 
as.to the moral obligation of fulfilling the duties which the 
apestas Faith enjoins? Are not those duties stated and ex- 
plained in the Scriptures, with a plainness which. need leave no 
mird in.deubt? Are not the Doctrines, which should excite to 
‘the ractice of them, of the first importance, tu be early and 
Seesty inculcated? The omniscience and the omnipresence of 
God,—uare not these among the wost essential convictions to be 
impressed on the youthful mind? A faith in the promise of 
pardon to the truly penitent, and the Doctrine of future rewards 
and punishments—zre not ¢hese fitted to produce a most power- 
ful influence, when made habitualiy present to the mind? Ought 
not these to be ainong the earliest impressions to be produced 
‘in the Religious education of youth? But these points of faith 
make no part of the thirty-nine Articles!! And yet these are 
points in which it most behoves all Men to believe. The ouly 
ground of omission must be, that on these Doctrines all Chris- 
tians are agreed. But whoever is habitually influenced by their 
belief in these Doctrines, will not be led tu evil by any difference 
of opinion which they may conscientiously entertain on any point, 
be it what it may, which these‘ ARTICLES profess to decide. 
Suppose the whole kingdom to be brought by the operation of 
the thumb-screw,—or any other instrument of intellectual do- 
minion—to be all of one mind, what would the attainment be 
worth? A cvincidence of. religious opinion is of no value, ex- 
cept as it leads to an uniformity of virtuous practice; this we 
‘all know is not its effect. If our minds were all bound in the 
same common chain, our hearts would not be, on that-account, 
the more pure. We do not banish vice by extirpating religious 
freedom. 

“He that, being capable of inquiry and decision, acquiesces 
if any doctrine from any other cause than that of a well-weighed 
and sincere conviction of its truth, surrenders every claim to 
‘that manly independence of mind which has so long dignified 
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the British name. It is in vain that the Constitution of the State 
impresses upon an Englishman the stamp and character of free- 
dom, if the Constitution of the Church imposes fetters on his 
understanding where it most beheves it to be free.’ 

When an establishment is founded upon obscure, intri- 
cate, and ambiguous doctrines, the mere product of scho- 
lastic subtiety or metaphysical refinement, it must tend to 
encourage disputation and to generate ili will. Tore- 


gi a subscription to such doctrines, as the preliminary 


or partaking of its advantages, can serve no other purpese 

than to encourage dissimulation and hypecrisy on the one 
side, or to exclude men of virtue and of learning from its 
communion on the other. In either way, the operation is 
injurious to the moral improvement of the nation, and to 
the best interests both of the state and of the chureh. 

The barrister doubts whether ‘ the usurpation on the 
prerogative of free inquiry contained in the Thirty-Nine 
Articles,’ be countervailed by any benefit. 

‘ Do they,’ says he, ‘ afford any equivalent of security to the 
state, or of stability to the Church? Do they cement the ties 
of social union? Do they furnish any aid to Christianity? Can 
the nation at large trace to them any share of its prosperity, 
political or moral.—Is not the plain and honest answer to ali 
this, No :—May we not even go farther, and affirm, that it is 
absolutely the reverse? It is vain to shrink from the confes- 
sion ;—the fact is so,—and the degree in which the reverse con- 
sequences are manifest, has become most serious and most 
alarming. The great Coalition of Methodists—of both descrip- 
tions—while théy disseminate Doctrines fatal to all the moral 
interests of man, hold up the ARTICLEs as their voucher and 
warranty, in the face of all their opponents! The Cuurcn of 
ENGLAND is by this means made an accomplice in that delu- 
sion, against which, without ceasing, it should lift its warning 
voice. The parochial Ministers of that Church who, from their 


very situation, are placed in circumstances the best calculated ~ 


for observing the effects of that delusion, and who would fain 
arrest its progress, are silenced by quotations from that creed 
which they have themselves subscribed.’ 

The corrective of the evil, as this animated writer truly 
remarks, should originate with the dignitaries of the esta- 
blishment. 

‘The course of a wise, liberal, prudent, and constitutional 
policy, lies before them, Let them restore—it is surely net too 
much to ask,—Let them restore to their own order,—the Cler- 
gy of the establishment—that unfettered freedom of judgment 
and of conscience which are allowed to all who depart from it. 
I do not here speak of this freedom as witbheld by them. Ido 
not mean to be so understood. But this I mean, that, acting in 
Crit. Rey. Vol. 3, June, 1813. Re 
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the general trust of government, they will do well, and wisely, te 
originate the removal of the barrier which stands between them 
and the exercise of that freedom.—lIt were a deed of virtuous 
glory, that would render their names immortal.’ 

Before we conclude our notice of this valuable work, 
we must observe, that as the Spirit of Reform is abroad, it 
is folly to suppose, that if it penetrate the state, it will 
pass over the church. The church will feel its effects; 
and, whether those effects be salutary or pernicious, will 
depend on the persons who are placed at the head of the 
church. If, like the wise men in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, they will anticipate the reforms which are required 
by the present improved state of knowledge amongst the 
mass of the community, they will provide a most efficacious 
remedy for the sectarian animosity which is spreadin 
amongst us; and they will found the security of the churc 
itself on a wall of adamant. 

The reformation in the reign of Edward the Sixth did 
much for the religious interests of this country, but much 
remains to be done. The pale of the establishment is too 
narrow and circumscribed. Let the church of England 
unfurl the hanners of peace and charity, and invite all men 
who differ only in points of uncertain speculation, to wor- 
ship the Almighty within its venerable walls. Let the 
spirit of that collect which we now repeat only one day in 
the year (Good Friday), in which we pray for Jews, Turks, 
and Infidels, be diffused through the whole liturgy and 
through every formulary of the establishment, that the 
God of peace may be worshipped in the spirit of peace ; 
not as the tutelary saint of a few self-conceited indivi- 
duals, but as the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is 
no respecter of persons, but who has promised to show 
equal favour to every man who worketh righteousness, in 
every nation under heaven. 





=—=——3 





Art. V.—An Attempt to ascertain the Author of the Let- 
ters published under the Signature of Junius. By the 
Reo. J. B. Blakeway, M.A. F.S.A. Shrewsbury, 
Eddowes, 1813, 3s. 


THE new edition of The Letters of Junius, which we 
noticed in our number for December last, seems to have 
revived the interest with which they were perused on 
their first appearance, and to have excited a new ardor of 
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curiosity to discover the real author of those celebrated 
roductions. There.is always something piquant in a se- 
cret. It seems to act on the perverseness’ of human na- 
ture like any particular prohibition, which, as far’as it o 
rates on the will, usually allures it into a state of counter- 
action to the effect which it is designed to produce... A re- 
straint is like adam which accumulates the waters by which 
it is ultimately broken down. Every fair lady in the Bri» 
tish isles will, we have no doubt, give evidence in favour 
of the assertion, that a prohibition, let it be of whatever 
nature it may, often causes its own violation.. A 
which irritates the desire of discovery, attaches importance 
to trifles light as air; but how much more does it aggran- 
dize a question like-the preseut, respecting the authorship 
of compositions which served, at the time when they a 
peared, to rouse the strong and turbulent passions, a 
which many high characters were abased, and some low 
persons exalted into consequence. In the detection of'such 
a secret, the unravelling of such a mystery who is there, 
whether in breeches or in petticoats, who does not feel the 
edge of his curiosity sharpened and his appetite for the 
long-concealed discovery vielently inflamed? Who is there 
that, after a long search in quest of a clue to solve the 
mighty problem, would-not, on the first glimmer of suc- 
cess, like the sage of old in the bath, run cut into the 
street, and exclaim aloud, “ have found it; I have found 
it ; till some of the calmer bystanders, who did not feel the 
same interest either in the secret or the detection, should 
check this violent burst of self-congratulation, and calmly 
order the discoverer to put cn his clothes, and not to show 
h s nakedness in broad day? 

Mr. Blakeway, whose name appears in the title-page of 
the pamphlet before us, is a gentieman whose curiosity has 
been strongly stimulated to detect the hitherto latent 
Junius; and having made, what he thinks, a grand dis- 
covery, he has rushed with impatient ardor out of his 
study at Shrewsbury, and proclaimed, with exulting avidity, 
that he has unearthed this stupendousarcanum, this secret 
of secrets which has astounded the foolish and puzzled the 
wise. Mr. Blakeway, indeed, appears to be so certain that 
he has untied this knot of literary mystery, and established 
the identity of Junius and Horne, and of Horne and Junius 
in one individual being, that he ends his pamphlet with 
the following interrogatory, to which he evidently pre- 
sumes, that nothing but the utmost hardihood of ignorance 
or of skepticism can ae anegative. ‘ Should | then be 

R2 
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thought to go too far, if 1 were to affirm, that I had proved 
my point, and to assume it as an HISTORICAL FACT, which 
will nci hereafier be disputed?” Now we have the temerity 
to controvert this assumption, and to consider it as totally 
unauthorized by any evidence which the reverend author 
has produced. Instead of considering it ‘ as an historical 
foct,’ as Mr. Blakeway would wish us to believe it, we are 
compelied, by the defect of his proofs, to view it in the 
light of a theory as fanciful as any lady or gentleman ever 
thought fit to entertain. 

One of Mr. Blakeway’s principal arguments (if argue 
ment it can be called}, to prove the identity of Junius and 
Mr. Horne, is, that both Mr. Horne and Junius published 
a confidential letter from Mr. Onsiow to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, according to Mr. Blakeway, without stating or com- 
paring the circumstances of the two cases, by which the 
morality of both must be weighed and determined, is such 
a baseness, that Mr. Horne and Junius could not be two 
persons; for only one person could be guilty of such an 
act. ‘ It would, says Mr. Blakewav, ‘ be a libel upon 
human nature to suppose that there could be living at the 
same period, in the same rank of life, and in the same 
anonymous connexion with pg ag aed (not quite the 
_ same anonymous connexion, as Mr. Horne subscribed his 
name to his Letters) ‘ two persons, both alike able to pro- 
cure letters from the same man to the same man, and both 
capable of the same meanness and perfidy in giving them 
to the world.’ If this be the evidence, which in the mind 
of Mr.. Blakeway, p. 71, constitutes ‘* absolute certainty,’ 
where is utter improbability to be found? If this be, in 
the intellectual estimate of our author, tantamount to 
* an historical fact, what are we, hereafter, to regard as 
the criterion of fiction? If this be the pillar, on which 
Mr. Blakeway is willing to rest the main stress of his hy- 
pothesis, we must consider him as great a logician, as we 
should an architect, if he were to support the dome of 
St. Paul’s upon a bullrush. 

Having first noticed Mr. Blakeway’s grand and convinc- 
ing argument, and grand and convincing it certainly is, 
but in the opposite direction of his theory, we shall now 
advert to some of his minor probabilities. Mr. Blakeway 
- hiving mentioned that the father of the present Marquis 

of Lansdowne was suspected of having been the author of 
these letters, argues that this must be an unfounded sup- 
position, because 
* Coarseness and brutality of invective, and baseness of con- 
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duct,’ are ‘ prima facie objections to the high birth or rank of 
him agrinst whom they can be proved. ‘ Now,’ continues Mr. 
Blakeway, ‘if we try the writings of Junius by this test, he 
will surely be found to have sprung from the lowest dregs of 
the people.’ 

If coarseness and brutality of invective, are presumptive 
evidence of a maa’s springing from the lowest dregs of the 
people, what will ovr reverend author think of the lan- 

uage which was lately heard in the House of Lords? 
What will a great Law Lord say to this inuendo of Mr. 
Blakeway ? Or what would Mr. Liakeway think of us, if 
we were to cast any doubts on his high birth, by producing 
as proofs of his low extraction certain expressions which 
sometimes occur in his own pamphlet, such as ‘ inveterate 
blackguard, &c? We should be very sorry to controvert 
the length, breadth, or depth of Mr. Blakeway’s genea- 
logy, from the specimens which this pamphlet furnishes of 
a proneness to coarseness of railing, or acerbity of dispo- 
sition. We have no doubt but that Mr. B. is made up of 
the milk of human kindness, and that all the exterior 
phenomena to the contrary are merely the rough outside 
of a temperament, the most gentle and benign. If we 
were to make a man’s politeness a proof of his high breed- 
ing: where should we seek for the pedigree of numerous 
polite but low-born scholars, whom we could name from 
the days of Erasmus to those of Bishop Porteus? Urba- 
nity of manners is not more often the effect of great 
wealth, or elevated rank, than of mediocrity of circum- 
stances. Polished manners are often found in very low 
life, or amongst persons who have sprung, as Mr. Blake- 
way no doubt did not, to use his own expression, ‘ from 
the lowest dregs of the people.’ Persons of plebeian birth 
and humble circumstances are obliged to practise urbanity 
if they wish to rise in the world. Rank and wealth may 
free a man from this restraint, and a sense of duty may 
not supply the place of a sense of interest. Those who 
have had a peep into the galaxy of rank and fashion, 
know that there are princes who at times can excel even 
the inferior part of Billingsgate in blackguardism and ob- 
scenity. There is a point of elevation in life which seems 
to force the possessor to seek relief in the manners, conver- 
_ sation, and fabite of the canaille, or of persons in that si- 
tuation which offers the most numerous points of contrast 
tohisown. We all remember the pointed remark of Mr. 
Burke, that kings are naturally fond of low company. 
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This reflection may well elevate the pride, or lessen the 
querulousness of the swinish multitude. 

Mr. Blakeway says, p. 28, 

* So very analogous to the writings of Junius were the language 
and conduct of Mr. Horne, that at the time of appearance of 
theearlier part of those letters, he seems to have been pretty 
generally suspected of being the author of them. 

We never heard of this general suspicion before, nor do 
we believe that it was at that period generally entertain- 
ed. Mr. Blakeway’s inference that Sir W. Draper had 
formed such an opinion, is not in unison with his charac- 
teristic sagacity. Because Sir W. Draper says in one of 
his letters, ‘Junius delights to mangle carcases with a 
hatchet, his language and instrument have a great con- 
nexion with Clure Market,’ Mr. Blakeway thinks that a 
eovert allusion is here intended to Mr. Horne’s fitier. 
But Mr. Horne’s father was a poulterer in Newport Mar- 
ket ; and Sir W. Draper certa'nly intended no more allu- 
sion to Mr. Horne’s father in Newport Market, than he 
did to the father of Mr. Blakeway at Shrewsbury. The 
mention of mangling carcases with a hatchet brought Clare 
Market into his mind by a very natural assvciation of 
ideas. Mr. Blakeway, perhaps, may have formed a new 
theory of allusion ‘of fine gossamer texture; but it is not 
— a theory that he will be able to drag Junius to 
ight. 

eM. B. seems to think that, in composing the letters of 
Junius, Horne, sometimes designedly, made those letters 
inferior te his own, that he might retire ‘ with undimi- 
nished creui!, nay, with decided superiority from the con- 
test, with such a rival, that is, according to Mr. Blake- 
way’s theory, with himself. Ifthis be not absurd, where is 
absurdity to be found? Whoever might be the author of 
the Letters, his object certainly was not to make the cha- 
racter of Junius subordinate to any other, but pre-eminent 
over every other. Hence the elaborate diligence, and 
scrupulous nicety with which all the letters under the 
signature of Junius were composed. When Junius wrote 
under any other signature, he underwrote himself. He 
bestowed less pains on the composition. Under the sig 
nature of Junius he aspired to immortality as Chatterton 
did under that Of Rowley. Under ‘every other character 
he was more careless of fame, and less ambitious of ad- 
miration. Wid ih j 


Mr. Blakeway thinks, p. 62, that Mr. Horne’s ‘ chief 
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motive’ in this his supposed contrivance, was to revive 
H1I8 OWN FALLEN POPULARITY, and vindicate HIMSELF 
FROM THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM BY THE 
= OF MR. peggy ay i —_ Horne, in order 
to revive his popularity, should forge letters on pu 

to blast his fee is canes difficult to be believed. The 
author of the Letters was. certainly friendly to Wilkes, 
but he as certainly cherished a rooted antipathy to Horne. 
Perhaps Mr. Blakeway will say that Horne had a rooted: 
antipathy to himself. There is an evident-endeavour iw 
the Letters, when Horne is mentioned, to depreciate his: 
consequence, and render him contemptible. Would Horne 
have been anxious to render this service to himself? Junius. 
evidently thought Horne a suspicious character, and un~ 
worthy either of confidence or esteem. Did Mr. Horne 
think thus of himself? If he did, ought he not to be ca- 
nonized for his unequalled self-abasement ? 

Mr. Blakeway does not lay much stress upon any re- 
semblance of style which may be discerned or imagined 
between the compositions of Junius and those of Horne. 
Mr. B. indeed professes himself not to have ‘ much con- 
fidence in that branch of criticism which professes to as- 
certain the author of a literary performance, by conside- 
rations deduced solely from the internal evidence of the 
composition itself;’ and he mentions some cases in which 
a compzrison of style cannot be employed, or has been 
employed in vain, as a criterion of authorship. Amongst 
other instances he refers to the fragments, which Muretus 
composed in the style of the ancient comedy, by which 
even Joseph Scaliger was deceived. But here were only 
a few lines. | 
; ‘ Here si querelis, ejulatu, fletibus 

Medicina fieret miseriis mortalium, 

Auro parande lacryme contra forent ; 

Nunc hec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 
_ Quam nenia prefice ad excitandos mortuos. 

Res turbidz consilium non fletum expetunt.’ 

The last line we might expect to find in Publius Syrus, 
or in Seneca. With our we knowledge in metre a 
scholar would say that the third foot in minuenda mala is 
not constructed according to the rules of lambic verse 
either in Latin or Greek. But this principle started by 
Dawe, and admitted by the critics of our own times, was 
unknown both to Muretus and to Scaliger. No modern 
scholar could attempt to write two hundred lines in the 
manner of ZEschylus, Sophocles, or Euripides, without 
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the certainty of being detected. The tragedy of Rhesus 
was, for a considerable time, ascribed to Euripides; but, 
since the labours of Valckenaer, every one knows from 
internal evidence that it was not written by him. . An ap- 
parently strong argument might have been drawn from 
the hymns of Homer, one of which is ascribed to Homer 
by Thucydides himself. But Thucydides wrote when cri- 
ticism was hardly known, and it is now well understood 
that the hymns are of different ages, and that the oldest 
of them is of much later date thar the time which can be 
assigned either to the Iliad or the Odyssey. Mr. Blake- 
way might have found a stronger case, than any which he 
has adduced, in the letters to Brutus, which Middleton 
attempts to defend; but of the spuriousness of which 
stholars are now convinced. 

Mr. Blakeway says that ‘ the mind of Junius and Mr. 
Horne is ever the same.’ We know not what'rule Mr. 
Blakeway has employed to establish this sameness, except 
it be the rule of contraries. The partition, which sepa- 
rates the intellectual characteristics of Junius and. of 
Horne, seems too strongly marked to be easily mi-teken, 
or readily overlooked. But wheu a man has a particular 
theory to support, he will knock down a stone wall if it 
comes in his way. , 

There was much intellectual vigour both in Junius and 
in'Horne; but it was of a diferent kind. ‘There was more 
acuteness in the one, and more enlargement of the facul- 
ties in the other. ‘The mind of Horne had more ‘of the 
farniture of books, but Junius had seen more of the busy. 
details of politicalilife, and had marked the varied shades 
and contrarieties of the political character with great 
nicety and discrimination. Horne, perhaps, knew more 
of general life; but Junius knew most, because he had 
seen most, of that life which is more immediately confined 
to the atmosphere of ‘politics. Neither Junius nor Horne 
were deficient in self-conceit; but the one was contented 
with feeding in secret on the sweets of fame, and the other 
‘was eager to have it rendered more poignant by the notice 
of the world. Both were ambitious of distinction, but 
the distinction, which Horne sought, differed from that 
which Junius pursued, as palpable splendor from a clouded 
light. Junius evidently espoused the interest of a party, 
and was the organ of one or two of the leading indivi- 
duals; and though he fought in ambush, he still fought 
with desperate resolution. Horne Tooke sought eclat by 
standing alone, or at least only at the head of those, who 
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would consent to be marshalled by his side, and yield him 
the post of pre-eminence. He preferred being at the 
head of only a few individuals to a prominent station 
amongst a large body, but where he must have acted: aq 
subordinate part. ie delighted to see around him a ttle 
but close and compact vand of satellites, who were Comte 
tent to draw their knowledge from his store, and to: com 
sider his judgment as a sort of Pythian-oracle. mere 
With respect to temper, as far as the Letters of Juaius 
enable us to draw any inference, we think that Horne, was 
a better tempered man than Junius. Both were iraseible; 
but Horne seems to have had that quality differently mor 
dified. The anger of Junius sometimes assumed the; chat 
racter of waspishness. It resembled the anger of a little 
mind. Thus it occasionally indulged itself lw those: gross 
and unbecoming personalities, which. indicate the .agri- 
mony of peevishness rather than the tire of wrath, Whee 
Junius has madea sore place in the skin: of hia aatage 
nist, he does not stop till he has squeezed lemon juice 
upon the wound. Horne Tooke has less of this hitterness 
of resentment. He had great asperity in his tempera: 
ment, but there was somewhat more of dignity in his.ire. 
Junius delights in teazing, as well as torturing his. victims, 
When he fixeson any particular individuals, he seldom 
quits his hold till he has made them feel the utmost pun- 
gency of his venom. Horne Tooke is often highly caus- 
tic;,but Junius sometimes absolutely witbers, where he 
reviles.. The individual against whom he directs the ut- 
most ferocity of his invective, assumes the appearance of 
a scathed branch, which is never doomed to freshen or 
put forth leaves again. 
With these tremendous powers of malignant hostility, — 
there is now-and then an exhibition of pertness and flipy 
ey in the Letters of Junius which is never visible in 
those of Horne. In the Letters of Junius we must more 
over remark that there is a strong personal hatred of: the 
king. The monarch is mentioned with a bitterness, which 
shows that the animosity of the writer was directed not 
mérely towards the sovereign, but'the man. Thereis ne- - 
thing similar to this in the speeches or writings of Horne. 
Juaius showed more attachment to the aristocracy than to 
the king: but Horne was iess an enemy to the hing than 
to the aristocracy.’ Horne indeed seemed jealous of every 
thing: which stood between himself and the throne.- .Ja- 
nius wished te subject the monarch to a particalar braneh 
of the aristocracy; but the objeet of Lorne, as farasbe 
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appears to have had any fixed object, was rather to lessen 
the power of the nobiés, and break down the barrier ‘of 
the great families, in order to bring the sovereigh more 
within the circle “of plebéian ‘ififlience. Junius’ would 
willingly have abridged thé power of the crown; Horne 
would cheerfully ’ have ‘annihilated that of ‘the peers. 
Junius was an enemy to the disfranchisement of the rotten 
boroughs, which he thought ‘that it exceeded the leégiti- 
mate power of king, lords, and commons to destroy ; ‘but 
one of the ardent pursuits of Horne’s political life was to 
remove what appeared to him such morbid and unsightly 
excrescences from the surface of the body politic. Junius 
Was.an advocate for the Stamp Act, but did Horne ever de- 
fend that impolitic proceeding ? Junius was the instrument 
of a certain cluster of politicians who kept in the back- 
ground, while they placed him in the front; but Horne 
talked and wrote more with:a view of attracting notice, 
and acquiring distinction, which was the strongest leaning 
of his vanity or his ambition, than of supporting the inte- 
rest, or ofaggrandizing the power of any individual or indi- 
viduals either .in church or state. here Junius ‘and 
Horne differed, the difference was great and essential ; 
and in the points of resemblance between them there were 
such marks of disparity, and lines of opposition as would, 
of themselves, be sufficient to refute the hypothesis of 
their identity. Ina subsequent number of our Journal 
we shall notice the claim to the authorship of the compo- 
sitions in question, which has lately been set up in favour 
of Dr. Fraticis, the translator of Horace, and his son the 
present Sir Philip Francis. ) 
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Art. V1.—The World beforé the Flood, a Poem, in Ten 

Cantos ; with other occasional 'Picces. By James Mont- 

omery, Author of the Wanderer of Switzerland, the 
est Indies, &c. London, Longman, 1813. 12s. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY professes to offer the present 
publication to the public with feelings of hesitating diffi- 
dence. ‘These professions we very sincerely believe; and 
we can the more readily enter inio the author’s sentiments 
on this occasion, because the subject is certainly not the 
most pleasing nor the most promising, that he might have 
chosen for the exercise of bis muse. Numerous are the 
difficulties which the author had to surmount, in order to 
treat his subject so as to interest without any offensive 
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violation of probability. Where the author had so little 
historical reality to direct his way, the wider field for fic- 
tion was opened before him; but even fiction must be re- 
strained within the possibilities of truth. But we shall 
let Mr. Montgomery tell his own story, and account in his 
own way for the licence which he has thought proper to 
take with regard to times, and seasons, and characters, in 
his poem of the World before the Flood. _In his preface 
he sa 
: These is no authentie history of the world from the creation 
to the deluge, besides that which is found in the first chapter of 
Genesis. He, therefore, who fixes the date of fictitious narra- 
tive within that period, is under obligation to no other autho- 
rity whatever, for conformity of manners, events, or even loca- 
lities ; he has full power to accommodate these to his peculiar 
eye observing only such analogy as shall consist with ‘the 
ief information, contained in the sacred records concerning 
mankind in the earliest ages. The present writer acknowledges 
that he has exercised this unbounded right with great treedom.’ 

From this declaration the reader will pretty well judge 
what he has to ex on the score of postical’ latitude. 

‘ Success,’ Mr: Montgomery says, ‘ alone sanctions bold in- 
novation ; if he has succeeded in what he has attempted, he will 
need no argument to justify it; if he has miscarried, nose will 
avail him. ‘These who imagine that be has exhibited the ante- 
diluviaus; as more skilful in arts and arms than can be su 
posed, in their stage of society, may read the eleventh book of 
Paragise Lost—and those, who think that he has made the re, 
ligiou of the patriarchs too evangelical, may read the twelfth.’ 

. On this explanation we shail not offer a word. 
reader of taste will soon decide whether Mr. Montgomery. 
has, or has not, overskipped the limits of poetical proba- 
bility. We could have wished that Mr. Montgomery had 
closed his preface with the preceding extract, without tel. 
ling us in a tone, which savours more of presumption than 
of diffidence, or of affectation than of sincerity, that he 
‘asks no favour,’ that ‘ he deprecates no censure,’ and that 
he despises the facility with which he expects that ‘ much 
nuvice and a little wit’ will turn bis lines into ridicule. 

We. shall not indulge in any splenetic criticism on the 
World before the Flood, though we must, own that it is 
somewhat too ante-diluvian to please our taste; but we 
shall content ourselves by referring our readers for our 
opinion of Mr. Montgomery’s poetical powers, to our re- 
view of his West Indies. He stands howeyer at present 
much upon the same ground as he did then.. The faults 
we there found in him, we still find; but they are some- 
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what diminished in number and in size. His stretching 
after the sublime is not quite so perpetual; nor are what 
we called his prettinesses quite so obtrusive; and in some 
parts of the present eed he may lay claim to the capti- 
vations of beauty. In the, picture, of the World betore 
the Flood, there is somewhat,,more sobriety of judgment 
than in the West Indies; aad the colouring is altogether 
less offensively glaring. u 

The poem opens with the invasion of Eden by the de- 
scendants of Cain, and gives the history of Javan, a youth 
who makes his escape from the Givnt King’s camp, and 
gains, or rather returns to the valley where the patriarchs 
dwell. dt is said of this fugitive, 

* iminfancy 
A youthful mother’s only hope was he, 
Whose spouse and kindred, on a festal day, 
Precipitate destruction swept away : 
Earth trembled, open’d, and entomb’d them all ; 
She saw them sinkitg; heard their voices call 
Beneath the gulph--and agonized aghast, 
On the wild verge of: eddying ruin cast, 
Felt in one pang, at that convulsive close, 
A widow’s anguish, and a mother's throes.’ 

This we presume is commonly called an earthquake. 
But Mr. Montgomery does not favour us with the name 
of Javan’s mother, who was so dreadfully bereft in a mo- 

‘ment of husband and of kindred, nor with his father’s 
name. The mother of Javan, with her new-born babe, 
is found by the good Enoch, (who it may be remembered 
by those good folks who are still old-fashioned enough to 
read their Bible, -was translated), who takes them to his 
home. The following picture of a widowed mother’s 
feelings furnishes a favourable specimen of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s capacity for soft and tender rhyme. 

* Restored to life, one pledge of former joy, 

One source of bliss to come, remain‘'d—her boy! 

Sweet in her eye the cherish’d infant rose, 

At once the seal and solace-of her woes ; 

When the pale widow clasped him to her breast, 

Warm gush’d the tears, and would not be represt ; 

In lonely anguish, when the truant child,- _. 
‘d o'er the threshold, all the mother smiled. 

In him, while fond imagination view'd 

Husband and parents, brethren, friends renew'd, 

Each vanish’d look, each well-remember’d grace, 

That pleas’d in them, she sought in Javan’s face ; 

For quick his eye, and ehangeable its ray, 

As the sun glancing through a vernal day ; 
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And like the lake, by storm or moonlight seen, 
With ‘darkening farrows, of cerulean mien, 

His countenan¢e, the mirror 6f his breast, 
The calm or trouble of his soul éxpress'd.’, . | 

This youth is brought up by the patriarch Enoch, but, 
as he advances in years, he shows strong symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction at the quiet life which is led in the happy val- 
ley, and very much longs to ‘ 

* View 
The world, which yet by fame alone he knew; " 
The joys of freedom were his daily theme, 
Glory the secret of his midnight dream.’ i 

On the death of his mother this youth flies off like a if 
tangent—and we are told that 

‘ Not Enoch’s counsels could his steps restrain ; 

He fled, and sojourn’d in the land of Cain. 

There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s lyre, 

Instinctive genius caught the etherial-fire ; ; 
And soon, with sweetly-modulating skill, Ff 
He learn'd to wind the passions at his will, ‘ 
To rule the chords with such mysterious art, ike 
They seem’d the life-strings of the hearers heart! 
Then glory’s opening field he proudly trod, : 
Forsook the worship and the ways of God, * 
Round the vain world pursued the phantom fame, | 
And.cast away his birthright for a name.’ 

Javan is much admired for his musical talents, and be- 
comes the first minstrel or leader of the band to his ma- 
jesty the Giant King. But the gratifications of vanity, and 
the sweets of fame, are not found sufficiently potent to. 
calm his perturbed thoughts, and sooth his troubled breast. 
He is stung with remorse, and though living in a crowd, 
he finds himself, like many others, lonely and friendless. 

‘ He only like the ocean weed uptorn, i" 
And loose along the world.of. waters. borne, 

Was cast companionless, from wave to wave, 

On life’s rough sea, and there was none to save. .. 

After ten years’ exile, Javan returns.to the Patriarch’s 
glen, and warns the inhabitants of the near approach of 
the Giant King, who is determined to extirpate the re- 
mains of the faithful race of Seth. But we cannot follow 
Javan farther than to Enoch’s habitation. Suffice it to 
say, that Enoch fears not the Giant King, and refuses to 
flie; he also prophecies that affairs are much better than 
they apprehend: while Javan, who is ten hundred fathom 
over head and ears in love with a maiden who “is. fair to 
look upon,’ of the name of Zillah, entertains the inha- 
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bitants of Eden with the harmony of his harp. In the 
fourth canto we are made acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the death of Adam, the appointment of an an- 
nual sacrifice in memory of his transgression in Paradise, 
&c. The burying-place of the patriarchs is also described, 
but not in such a manner as to fix attention, and awaken 
interest. Mr. Montgomery has made as much of his sub- 
7 as the hard and intractable nature of it would admit. 

e can polish granite, but we cannot hammer it into 
diamonds. 

The power of music is exemplified in the restoration of 
Cain to his right mind. Cain, when become an outcast 
on the face of the earth, wanders about, a maniac, savage 
and untame. Javan, when reciting Jubal’s song of the 
Creation, relates how Cain was affeeted by the music of 
his lyre. Jubal is supposed to be singing this celebrated 
song, when lifting up his eyes, he saw— 

* Couch’d like a lion, watching for his prey, 

With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 

Fix'd like the gazing serpents on the lyre, 

An awful form, that thro’ the gloom appear'd 

Half brute, half human; whose terrific beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevell’d hair 

Like eagle’s plumage, rufiled by the air, . 

Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 
Deep-plough’d by Time, and ghastly pale with woes, 
Haunted by phantoms, he had fled hit home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 

Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 
No art could tame him, an? no chains could bind ; 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 

Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d head, 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was wither'd by the cold night moon.’ 

Such is a delineation of the madness which was in 
existence before the flood. The account of Cain’s rushing 
forward and striking the lyre, will probably suggest to our 
readers a part of Collins’s beautiful Ode on the Passions. 

‘ He hurl’d his hand, with one tremendous stroke 
O’er all the strings ; whence in a whirlwind broke 
Such tones of terror, dissonance, despair, 

As till that hour had never jarr’d in air.’ 

When we say the above lines remind us of some in 
Collins, we beg not to be misunderstood as drawing any 
parallel between them. We only think that here is an at- 
tempt at imitation, in which we wish that Mr. Montgomery 
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had been more successful. The account of Cain appears 
to us to exceed, ather parts of the poem in strength of in- 
terest. We will éxtract the description of the effect which 
Jubal’s lyre had on Cain, as the best sample which we can 
produce of Mr. Montgomery’s present publication. 

* Astonish’d into marble at the shock, 

Backward stood Cain, unconscious as a rock, 

Cold, breathless, motionless, thro all his frame, 

But soon his visage quicken’d into flame, 

When Jubal’s hand the crashing jargon changed 

To melting harmony, and nimbly ranged 

From chord to chord, ascending sweet and clear, 

Then rolling down in thunder on the ear; * 

With power the pulse of anguish to restrain, | 

And charm thé evil spirit from the brain, 

Slowly recovermg from. that trance profound, 

Bewildeér’d, touch’d, transported with the sound, 

Cain view'd himself, the bard, the earth, the sky, 

While wonder flash’d and faded in his eye, 

And reason, by alternate frenzy crost, 

Now seem’d restored, and now for ever lost. 

* * * * * * *% ae 

Jubal, with eager hopes beheld the chace 

Of strange emotions hurrying o’er his face, 

And waked his noblest numbers, to coentroul 

The tide and tempest of the maniac’s soul ;: 

Thro’ many a maze of melody they flew, 

They rose like incense, they distill’d like dew, _ 

Pour'’d thro’ the sufferer’s breast delicious balm, 

And soothed remembrance till remorse grew calm, 

Till Cain forsook the solitary wild, a hd 

Led by the minstrel like a weaned child, 

» * ” » * * + * + 

Thus song, the breath of heaven, had power to bind, 

In chains of harmony the mightiest mind ; 

Thus music’s empire in the soul began, 

The first-born poet ruled the first-born man.’ 

The remainder of the poem shows us how the patri- 

archs.and their families were carried away captives to the 
Giant King. It relates besides the origin of the giants 
with the adventures of their king and leader, the prophe- 
cy of Enoch, and his translation to Heaven, with the re- 
turn of the faithful to their peaceful. abode. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is really a poet, though of the minorum gentium ; 
and we cannot but lament that with that portion of taste 
and genius of which he is undoubtedly possessed, he should 
have selected a subject so very unpropitious as the pre- 
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sent for the display either of genius or taste. Some of 
the occasional pieces in this volume are very pretty. The 
subjects are various ; and all bear commendable testimony 
to Mr. Montgomery’s poetical sensibility. 











Art. VII.—(ollins’s Peerage of England, genealogical, 
biographical, and historical, greatly augmented, and con- 
tinued to the present Time. By Sir Egerton Brydges, 
K. J. 9 Vols. 8vo. 1812. £9. 9s. 


THIS was a work very much wanted, and which could 
scarcely be committed to the hands of any person better 
qualified to carry it into execution properly than one so 
celebrated for his antiquarian and genealogical knowledge 
as Sir Egerton Brydges. His character of the original 
publication seems to be drawn with candour and discrimi- 
nation. 

‘ Coliins was a most industrious, faithful, and excellent ge- 
nealogist; to the families which then came within the compass 
of his work ; he left little of pedigree to be done, except a 
continuation to the present day. But he was more: he was to 
a certain extent a biographer and historian. Unfortunately, the 
dryness of his early pursuits, and perhaps a want of early edu- 
cation on a liberal scale, and, not improbably, a narrow sphere 
of life which restrained him from any familiar acquaintance with 
elevated society, made him contemplate rank and titles with too 
indiscriminate respect and flattery. His compilations, there- 
fore, are miserably wanting in all those higher traits of biogra- 
phy and history, which convey the most amusement and the 
most instruction.’—Pref. p. iv. 

* Arthur Collins was born in 1682; and, according to a me- 
moir of him written by Mr. Stephen Jones, and published in 
Gent. Mag. vol. Ixix, p. 282, was son of William Collins, Esq. 
gentleman usher to Queen Catharine in 1669, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Blythe, Esq. Mr. Jones adds, that he re- 
ceived a liberal education; but it is clear that at one time he 
carried on the trade of a bookseller, at the Black Boy, opposite 
St. Dunstan’s church, in Fleet-street, from the advertisement of 
books printed and sold by him annexed to the edition of his 
Peerage in 1712. 

‘He married about 1708, and dying in 1760, aged 78, was 
buried in the church of Battersea, in Surry. His son, Major- 
ery Arthur Tooker Collins, died Jan. 4th, 1793, leaving issue 

avid Collins, Esq. author of the Account of the English Set- 
tlement in New South Wales.’ —P. vi. , 


The first edition of his Peerage was published in a 
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single volume, 1709—the second, in 1712; and two more. 
voltimes were added in 1715. Without following the 
editor in his notice of the intermediate editions, we shall 
merely state that the fifth and last edition was published 
in 1778, in eight volumes, by Mr. B. Longmate, who ad- 
ded a supplement in 1785. The other works of Collins 
were his Baronetage, five volumes 8vo. 1741, (which the 
editor designates as an admirable work ;) The noble Fa- 
milies of Cavendish, &c. fol. 1752; Letters, &c. of the 
Sidneys, two volumes fol. 1746; Cases of Baronies, fol. 
1734; Life of Lord Burleigh, 1732; Life of Edward the 
Black Prince, 1750; ‘ sufficient proofs,’ adds the editor, 
‘ of his uncommon industry.’ 

Of his own iabours our editor speaks in more unspar- 
ing terms of commendation. We shall extract only a few 
of the passages in which he claims the notice of his read- 
ers in their favour. 

‘ The materials of this work have been sought for in an ex-. 
tensive range of literature, by one, whose inordinate love of 
reatling, unconfined to any track, has been unceasing from the 
age of twelve years. He lias drawn many of his notices from. 
places whither the mere genealogist never travels; and has 
brought not only history, biography, and anecdote, but all the 
belles lettres, and much of the minutiz of black-letteé learning 
to his aid. It is true," (he modestly confesses) ‘that the calls 
of the press, and a variety of distracting circumstances, did not 
always allow him to apply his materials as he would have wished : 
and above all, he regrets that he had seldom time to form those 
original delineations of the characters of great men, which he 
most delights to revolve in his mind, and to attempt to pourtray. 
He would, in days of less hurry and perplexity, have drawa 
every great man’s portrait with his own pen; and thus at least 
have claimed the praise of being an origipal writer rather than 
a compiler. But he has still this consolation; that he has 
brought together the materials for a more able designer ; and 
that there is little now to do, but to combine them into perfect 
shapes.’ 

‘ For himself, the present editor owes it to a just pride, to. 
disclaim the undue influence of titles or birth on his mind, . He 
feels no dazzle from then:, that can destroy, or affect, his powers 
of discrimination.’ 

‘ A reader in every various path of polite literature, voragjous 
of books, yet impatient of stea@y application; sometimes at a. 
distance from the materials agd volumes required for this. task, 
and sometimes forgetting them ia the more urgent discussions of. 
temporary- ttecest, or the inore seductive pages of affecting or. 
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playful genius—the progress of this Peerage has too often Iari- 
guished, and even slept,’ &c. &c. 

We are not disposed to deny Sir E. Brydges any part 
of the praise which he so loudly and repeatedly demands, 
and only wish that he had left a littlé more to he discovered 
by his readers; since he has now so completely anticipated 
all the commendations we might have wished to bestow as 
to leave us ‘ poor indeed’ in having nothing further to 
give. Wecannot however avoid paying him the compli- 
ment due to the motive with which the work was under- 
taken by him, which, he assures us, was entirely sponta- 
neous, and without ‘ demand or hope’ of any future emo- 
lument to himself; ‘ merely as an inducement to the pro- 
prietor to hazard the great expense of a reprint, when, if 
they had had the additional cost of an editor to pay, they 
might have been discouraged from the scheme.’ Nor are 
we unwil'izrg to allow him ali the indulgence which he 
claims in respect of * oversights and omissions’ which may 
have occurred amidst so ‘immense a nu »ber’ of ¢ facts 
and dates’ as it has been his task to bring together—yet, 
in the rapid survey of the contents of eack volume which . 
we have ourselves taken, and with the very limited know- 
ledge of the English Peerage, which is all that we profess 
to have, it has been our lot to observe so- frequent an oc- 
currence of such defects, and that in places where the most 
common attention, and the slightest enquiry would have 
sufficed to rectify them, that, however unwilling, we can- 
not so wholly exempt our editor from censure on this 
point as he seems to think that candour and charity re- 
quire. Nevertheless, we are inclined to excuse, what we 
cannot entirely overlook, were it only for the honesty with 
which our new editor exposes the gross flattery of Collins 
and former genealogists in many places of the work, par- 
ticularly in the accounts of the origin of illustrious fami- 
lies. For exampie, he has absolutely dethroned the Ber- 
ties from the proud eminence which they onoe enjoyed as 
‘heirs of Lecpold, constable of Dover Castle in the reign 

‘of Ethelred (see vo'. 2d, p. 1, note); and has condemned 
“the Montagus, if they persist in retaining their desceut 
from the ancient Earls of Salisbury, to keep the honour 
with a blot on the ’scutcheon, as the progeny of a bastard 
and not of a lawfully begotten Simon, who (there is every 
reason to suppose) never existed except in the imagina- 
tion of the herald, (vol. 2d, p. 42, note.) He has in like 
manner shewn the impossibility that Hercules, Lord of 
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Tournon, who came over to England with Geffery Plan- 
tagenct, son of Henry II. could have been lord of the 
manor of Paulett, (from whence the Powletts derive 
their origin), at the very timé when that manor was in the 
yossession of the Paganels, or the Fitzhardings, (Ib. 
p- 367); he has thrown into a note the substance of ‘ the 
more doubiful part? of the Herbert pedigree, beginning 
ithe authentic genealogy, afier Dugdale, with Willtam, Lord’ 
of Ragland, in the reign of Henry V. (vol. 3, p. 104) 
&e. &c. But a brief notice of these antiquarian correc- 
tions is all that can be required of us to give in this 
lace. To the general reader they can afford no interest ; 
and those who are themselves animated with the love o| 
similar pursuits, will hardly be without these volumes to 
refer to as they may see occasion. 

From a work which professes to be no more than a com- 
pilation, and especially one that is founded on a previous 
coinpilation, it would be difficu!t to make any proper se- 
lections ; and, in the few passages. in which the editor 
speaks for himself, we have nothing very particular to re- 
mark either in point of style or matter, except that thé 
writer seems, in the course of his heraldic studies, to have 
imbibed a little too much of customary heraldic inflation. 
We will refer, for instance, to the preamble to the sketch 
of Nelson, vol. 5. p. 557. He is capable, however, of su- 
perior exertions, and we are far from being displeased 
with the tone of his observations on the present state .of 
the Peerage, with which (returning for a short time to the 
preface) we shall conclude this short article. 

‘A young British peer who cultivates his mind, and refines 
his manners ; who studies the public affairs of his country, and 
takes a virtuous part in them, is in a situation as desirable as a 
chastised and enlightened ambition can form a wish for. Even 
though his estate should be moderate, the senate opens a field 
for his exertious, where they will be tried only by their merit, 
whether of intention or talent. His rank will procure him res- 
pect, and a due attention to all his suggestions; and without 
being liable to the caprices and expenses of popular elections, 
he may pursue the dictates of an honest mind, unwarped and 
uncontrolled: and glow with the inward satisfaction of living 
for others, and of the daily discharge of patriotic duties. To 
Jook up to such a lot as the object of desire, is it to look at 
that, which is not the desire of virtue and wisdom ? 

* Low bora people too ottea.console themselves that these ex- 
hibitions of illustrious blood are the fables of interested flatter- 
ers. But upon what clear and incontrovertible proof the pedi- 
- gyees ia these volumes stand, “ safely be left to the most 
Ss % 
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strict and rigorous scrutiny of all those who have skill on the 
subject. 

‘ The Peerage can furnish anumber of families who car 
boast in the male line a most venerable antiquity. The names 
of Nevile, Grey, Talbot, Courtenay. Clifford, Berkely, and 
St. John, wiil speak for themselves. ‘The lapse of time may in 
some cases have weakened the impulse and dimmed the lustre 
of their energies, though ii may not have arinihilated the extent 
of thefr fortunes. When this derivative splendour is invigora- 
ted by the original light of personal merit, low attractive and 
imposing is it on the feelings of a contemplative mind! Let 
those who delight in degradation rather seek it im the declen- 
sion of the representative from his transmitted glory, than in 
the denial of past greatness which ean so easily be proved ! 
They may then cast a sting where it is merited, and may do 
good ; the rest is a wilfal blindness to the light. 

‘ There are some respects in which the members of the Upper 
House of Parliament have undergone a material variation of 
character and habits from those which they formerly held. 
From their numbers, <.:d from the nearer equality of fortune of 
the major part of them, they are become more blended with 
the people. ‘The power afd the distance of a stately and re- 
served aristecracy are lost, and instead of separate rights and 
views, they possess mingled interests with the commonalty. 
There are indeed a few vast and princely estates chiefly the rem- 
nants of feudal tintes, and unproportionably augmented by the 
amazing rise in the value of landed property, which entitle those 
who possess them to all the splendour and influence of predo- 
minant wealth. ‘The houses of Bedford, Devonshire, Marlbo- 
rough, Portland, and Northumberland; Buckingham, Staf. 
ford, and Hertford; Bridgewater, Fitzwilliam, Darlington, 
Spencer, Grosvenor, Powis, and Lonsdale, and perhaps a few 
others, have rentals which compared with those of ancient days, 
must appear truly astonishing. Make every allowance for in- 
creased prices, and depreciation of money, and still their rela- 
tive power, as far as wealth can operate, must be augmented. 
Whether the diminished respect for titles, and the altered man- 
ners of society are not more than a counterbalance to this may 
be fairly questioned ! : 

‘The magnificent palaces of Blenheim, Chatsworth, Woburn, 
and Stowe; the noble castles of Alnwick, and Raby; the an- 
cient and spreading mansious of Welbeck, and Milton; the 
venerable park and classical site of Ashridge; the rich and 
highly adorned seats of Trentham and Althorp, become the rich 
peers who own them, and support the splendour of the British 
Peerage. Jn the residences of these great families, both in the 
country and the capital, the aris flourish, and learning finds the 
amplest repositories. The Stafford, Carlisle, and Grosvenor 
collection of pictures; the Spencer, Marlboreugh, Devonshire, 
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Bridgewater, and Pembroke libraries, are national treasures 
becoming a people who are contending for the empire of the 
world. 

‘If to rominate on the heroes of fendal times gratify a-wild 
curiosity, and raise a brilliant array of images in a rich and 
picturesque imagination, it is perhaps in the exhibition of those 
who have risen by their intellectual. merit in a more refined state 
of society, that we furnish something more suited to excite the 
interest of the moralist and the sympathy of the heart. Cecil, 
Cooper, St. John, Harley, Walpole, and Pulteney—Chatham, 
and his son Pitt,—Holland, with his son Charles Fox,—and 
Melville, Bacon, Clarendon, and Somers ; Yorke, Talbot, Mur- 
ray, Thurlow, and Dunning, these are men, whose lives we may 
study without wasting our time in an idle and uninstructive cu- 
riosity ! nor will the memoirs of our great commanders, either 
by sea or land, be used without virtuous emotions or solid infor- 
mation.’—p. viili—xi, 











Art. VIII.—Address to the Members of the Portsea Insti- 
tution for educating the Infant Poor in the Principles of 
: the Church of England, and on the plan of the Reo. Dr. 
Bell. ‘Occasioned by a Sermon having been preached at 
St. John’s Chapel by the Hon. and Rev. Edward Grey, 
for the benefit of the Institution, and the subsequent Con- 
duct of certain of the Members relative thereto. By a 
Member of the Committce of the 24 of November, 1812, 
London: Rivington, 1813, 8vo. 5s. 


THE present pamphiet contains some details which 
would Jead us to suspect that the evil genius of fanaticisin 
has made its way into the deck-yard at Portsmouth; and 
that that place owing to particular circumstances, is ltkely 
to prove a focus from which a spirit of most mischievous 
delusion may be widely. disseminated, and particularly 
through our marine establishment. Though this pamph- 
let therefore, was principally occasioned hy the persecy- 
tion which has been experienced by a particular individual 
who would not co-operate in the viewsof a certain honour- 
able apostle of Calvinism, yet it touches on points and de- 
velops views which have no very indirect connexion 
with the best interests of these realins, as far as those in- 
terests are concerned in counteracting a system which 
threatens to overwhelm us with more dark ages of super- 
stition and of barbarism. Rational religion, and particu- 
_ larly that best of all rational religions which Christ taught 
and practised, is the surest safeguard of individual virtue 
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and corsequenily of national security, which car perma- 
nently res! on no other basis. But that religion, which, 
instead of being rational and such as Christ preached and 
practised, deviates, in the utmost possible degree, from 
reason, as we!llas from the doctrine and the example of 
Christ, tends not only to generate strite and to diffuse the 
feeling of malevolence, but to encourage the worst of vices 
under the sanction of the most awiu! authority and the 
most holy names. The coal which is taken from the altar 
is employed to set fire to the temple of justice gnd of 
charity. 

Bit to proceed to the subject immediztely before us. 
The Hon. George Grey, commissioner of the dock-yard 
at Portsmouth, appears, according to the present account, 
to be actuated by a violent propensity to that species of di- 
vinity which is commonly called polemical, and wh:ch is, 
consequently, always found to be more fruitful in disputa- 
tion than in fruit of any other kind. The Hon. George 
Grey had not long occupied his residence in the dock-vard, 
before the sermons of the Rev. Doctor Scott, the minister 
of the king’s chapel in that place, were found not to be 
sufficiently suited to the theological taste of the commis- 
siouer. ‘They were, we suppose, wanting in the haut gout 
of Calvinism, and were not lubricated enough with the 
unction of predestination and grace to glide glibly down 
the stomach of the great man at the head of the naval yard. 
Dr. Scott appears to have been made acquainted with this 
circumstance in a manner so very unpleasant to his feel- 
ings and in such a variety of ways, in which more or less 
hostility was marifested, that he determined to abandon 
a pulpit which be found that he could not till with satisfac- 
tion to his principal auditors, nor to himself. He accord- 
ingiy obtained “a dispensation from residence, aud per- 
mission to appoint a curate.” But it appears that obsta- 
cles were still thrown in his way till he consented to let 
the honourable commicsioner have the nomination of the 
| by whom ihe Rev. Doctor was to be replaced. 

he honourable commissioner recommended as curate to 
the Dr. a clergyman of the name of Sangar, who, as ap- 
peared in the sequel, was a red-hot Calvinist, and as full 
of mysticism as the commentary of Dr. Henry upon the 
Rible. But Dr. Scott had act long changed his re- 
sidence with great expense aid inconvenience before he 
found himself compelled by the conduct of Mr. Sangar to 
retrace his steps and to resume his station in the chapel of 
the dock-yard. During the short absence of Dr. Scott we 
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are told that “extraordinary innovations had been intro- 
duced in his office.” . 
‘The Calvinistic doctrines had been urged in their full force 
from his pulpit, to which some of the most marked controversi- 
alists had been admitted, and others of the greatest notoriety 
had been invited, His chapei, on Sundays, during the intervals 
of service, was filled with young persons and children, divided 
into classes; under the tuition of female teachers. -When in his 
rooin adjoining the chapel, he listened with astonishment and 
concern to the confused jargon delivered to these children, by 
the way of doctrinal explication, and blushed to see young wo- 
men assuming ministerial functions in a situation and under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly improper; and whcu the public service 
was to commence, he saw their pupils passing by him, without 
the common marks of decent civility, going out of the chapel 
to attend other places of worship. Many serious and sober- 
minded persons were scandalized by these innovations, and 
many personal complaints were made to Doctor Scott. Mr. In- 
man, Professor of the Royal Naval College, now the Rev. Mr. 
Inman, repeatedly declared to him, that if some effectual steps 
had vot been taken in regard to thiis evil, he should have felt 
himself obliged to represent to the Admiralty, that the principles 
of the stude::ts were endangered by the doctrines advanced 
from the pulpit. [t was obvious that Doctor Scott would not 
countenance or submit to such proceedings; and therefore dv- 
cisive measures were resolved upon by the schismatics. ‘The 
assemblies which had met in the chapel on Sundays, previous to 
the time of divine service, were now adjourned, with their 
female teachers, to the commissioner's office; Mrs. Grey and 
lier family absented themselves from pubiio worship in the 
chapel, and the commissioner for several Sundays attended with. 
out them. At length the commissioner signified to Dr. Scott 
by a written intimation, that his doctrines from the pulpit were 
not consonant to the notions the commissioner had of the Scrip- 
tures; at the same time intimating a charge against Dr. Scott 
of nonconformity to the liturgy and articles of the Church of 
England, and saying that for these causes he should secede from 
his ministry. This curious intimation was intended te declare 
the conditions on which the Hon. Commissioner Grey would in 
future join with his congregation in the performance of his reli- 
givus duties; viz. that Dr. Scott should give Mr. Sangar the 
preference to himself in the discharge of the functions of his of- 
fice, and retire as incapacitated and unfit for bis situation-’ 

Dr. Scott had now no alternative left but either voluns 
tarily to attest his own ignorance and infamy, or pe- 
remptorily to get rid of his Calvinistical deputy, Mr. San- 
gar. Mr. Sangar the doctor accordingly dismissed, not, 


withstanding the prohibition, as we are told, of the hg- - 
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nourable commissioner and ‘ every insult and indignity’ 
which he experienced. Before we proceed any farther, we 
must give a specimen of Mr. Sangax’s mode of preaching, 
that the reader may know what sort of a theologian it was 
that the Hon. G. Grey recommended and the Rev. Dr. 
Scott dismissed. Mr. Sangar, as we conclude from this 
account, was fond of rendering his sermons highly piquant 
by a variety of pious anecdotes and death-bed scenes. 
Amongst the matter of this kind with which his discourses 
were rendered pungent and delectable, the author men- 
tions the account lich Mr. Sangar gave of a Miss French 
of Bristol, we believe, who appears to have been visitec 
by that species of diseased mind which is often produced , 
by the sulphureous fumes of Calvinism, particularly in 
persons of the softer sex. Mr. Sangar mentions, that a 
friend one evenin 

* observing, that ma! (Miss French), ‘ was much exhausted, 
asked her if she had passed a bad day. She replied, I have 
spent a day of days. You know I had the furniture of a bed 
to make; it is finished ; perhaps when I tell you that I have put 
it up to day, you will be astonished, but I have. 1 think [ can 
say that | never begin the most trifling thing without asking 
God's blessing, and promising that if in blessing he would bless 
me, the glory should be his. In this instance also,’ he hath done 
so; and having vowed a vow to the mighty God of Jacob, I 
must beg that you will unite with me in praising him for this in- 
ae of his mercy tome. Ob, what a monument of mercy 
am I! 

The above is a notable instance of Mr. Sangar’s pro 
nsity to edify his congregation. Miss French had worke 
ard, made the furniture of a bed and put it up in one day ; 
and she seems to have wished to represent this as a species 
of miracle, an instance of Divine Interposition, respecting 
which she had ‘ vowed a vow to the mighty God of Jacob,’ 
and which activity in the trade of upholstery her friend 
was to unite with her in making a subject of religious ado- 
ration. If this be not reprobated as blasphemy, it can be 
extenuated only by the supposition of insanity. But, if 
Miss French were insane, was her panegyrist Mr. Sangar 
in his sober senses? Mr. Sangar again says of the same 

Miss French, 

“the impress of God marked all her conduct. You were con- 
strained to take knowledge of her that she had been with Jesus, 
or rather that she was with him, so powerfully did she reflect 
hisimage. Every one was struck with something extraordinary 
in her ; insomuch that “the good felt humbled in her presence” — 
“* the bad trembled when she spake.” 


* 
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Thus we see that, in the school of the saints, every thing 
assuraes the character of a miracle; and every man, wo- 
man, or child, that is a little odd, or a little tortuous in the 

pericranium, is represented as a sort of chosen favourite of 

rovidence and the subject of miracles. But the last scene 
of Miss French’s life, as it is represented by Mr. Sangar, 
will fully prove amongst what species of diseased persons 
she ought to be classed; and how well fitted she was 
to be held up as an object of admiration to a Christian. 
audience, 

‘ About two o’clock in the morning she said, ‘I am dying,” 
and after taking leave of her friends, remarked, “ I am afraid 
there is something wrong or my purt, J cannot pray.” Her 
friends reminded her of the all-prevailing Intercessor, upon 
which she imaediately added, with groanings, evidently allud- 
ing to that text, Rom. viii. 26. She then with uplifted hands 
and eyes, mace this solemn appeal to God: “ Lord, I do not 
know that I have kept any thing from thee.” The family now 
went to prayers; after which she lay struggling with her last 
enemy till between six and seven. In the agonies of death, (and 
bitter indeed was the conflict she sustained) she kissed her 
friends and said, “ Now lay me on the pillow in the arms of 
Jesus.”—She then enquired of ali around her bed, “ Is this 
death ?”’—and being told that it was, she exclaimed—“ Joy! 
joy! joy!” adding, “ Victory! victory! victory!” At this 
moment a friend came into the room, whom she addressed by 
name, and said, ‘‘1 am dying, victory!, victory! through the 
blood of Jesus.” She lay still a few minutes, all around her 
waiting in silence the solemn close; when she called to them, 
saying, ‘‘ Oh! animate me.” Her aunt replied, a few more 
painful breaths, my dear, and we shall say, ‘‘ Now the angelie 
spirit's fled,” &c. The dying saint then repeatedly called upon 
all around, saying, ‘‘ Sing praises, sing praises.” A friend now 
remarked to her, ‘‘ You desired me to tell you when we thought 
the angels were coming. We now think they are come. Soon 
will you hear that welcome sound, Well done good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.—Day is just break- 
ing on us; and a glorious day on you, my dear.” Witha hea- 
venly smile beaming on her countenance, she said, ‘‘ Come 
Lord Jesus ;” a near relation adding, ‘‘ Come qnickly.” She 
made another effort to speak, and the sound of ‘ Hallelujah” 
was caught by those areund her bed. They immediately united 
iu repeating it. Holy joy illuminated her countenance; and 
her happy spirit burst from its earthly tabernacle, and soared to 
~ joia the Hallelujalis of Heaven.’ 

If this lady was not more fit to be privately 
recorded in the annals of a certain great edifice now 
erecting in St. George’s Fields, rather than to be repre- 
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sented to a Christian congregation as a person who reflect- 
ed the image of Jesus, we leave our readers to determine, 
But, afier the above, ho wili wonder that the Rey. Dr. 
Scott was eager to be well rid of his theological auxiliary 
Mr. Sangar; thoux’s, perhaps, it will excite some aston- 
ishment that Mr. s. should have found such a sturdy de- 
fender and zealous advocate in another place? But zeal 
is, we know, not always according to ese A ig and 
though we are convinced that the honourable gentleman, 
to whom we allude, means well, we must be permitted to 
remark that, if the present account be true, his fervor has 
sometimes caused him not to be quite ina parallel line 
either with discretion or with charity. The author men- 
tions the pains which have been taken to make proselytes 
to certain peculiar opinions, by the distribution of tracts, 
calculated to produce that effect. 

‘ The excessive circulation’ says he ‘of these tracts in this 
place during the last few years, is a prominent and principal 
cause of the controversies which have prevailed, and of the 
religious dissensions and animosities which have arisen among 

_the inhabitants. The number of them which, it is common!y 
reported, are dispersed from the commissioner's house in the 
dock-yard, and through his means, without the knowledge or 
inspection of the parochial or resident minister, is immense, and 
would exceed belief, if we were not apprised of the vast and ex- 
tensive channels through which they are circulated, both foreign 
and domestic. We know that they have been sent by unautho- 
rised means (that is, not through the commanding officers) to 
fleets and zrmies; that they have found their way inio prisons 
and hospitals, and ships and barracks; that boais on shore 
upon duty, and guard-rooms of soldiers upon duty, are amply 
supplied with them; that they have been obtruded upon centi- 
nels at their posts, and upon men on their watch,’ &c. 

If this be correctly stated we must confess that it. 
does contain some reasonable ground for alarm. In the 
distribution of the above-mentioned tracts there can he ne 
doubt but that the honourable commissioner has been ac- 
tuated by the principle of benevolence; but even benevo- 
lence may bé&ome mischievous, when it takes an erroneous 
direction and runs counter to the principle of utility. 
There are various other details in this pamphlet which we 
have not room to notice, but we trust that we have noticed 
—— to induce those who have leisure to peruse the 
whole, 
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Arr. 1X.—The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke. Vol. Vi. Ucadon, itivington, 1813. 4to. 
£2. 12s. Gd. 


THiS volume of Mr. Burke’s works is tetally occupied 
with ox tter relative to the administration of liadia, and 
‘the impecacament of Mr. Hastings. That part of Mr, 
Bavk.’s conduct. whica relates to the prosecution of Mr. 
H«. ‘ings, is ove whici we least approve. For it is gene- 
raily snpposed to have originated in private pique; and 
it was certainiy associated, from the beginning to the end, 
with an usintermitting rancour of which there are few 
examples in che history of private revenge, or personal 
hostility. Taough the indefatigable animosity with which 
- Mr. Burke pursued Mr. Hastings for so many years was 
stimulated by very unworthy motives, yet his glowing 
eloquence was cften successful in diifusing over it the 
seductive colouring of ihe most comprehensive humanity, 
and the most ardent patriotism. Whilst the right ho- 
nourable gentleman was actua!l!y hunting down an indivi- 
dual, witi a ferocity which neither time could abate, nor 
the spirit of forgiveness inierpose to appease, he endea- 
voured to rouse the sympathies of the pation in behalf of 
suffering millions, of whose wrongs he gave an elaborate 
but, in a great measure, fictitious representation, and filled 
it with the most exaggerated details of cruelty and op- 
pression. Mr. Hastings was depicted as such a monster 
as was never before born of woman; as a man diyested 
of all humane feeling, and actuated throughout by no other 
impulse than that of the most detestable tyranny, and the 
ynosi unqualified avarice. No allowance was made for the 
arduous circumstances with which Mr. Hastings had to 
contend ; and in which, with comparatively slender and in- 
adequate means, he preserved the empire of India to this 
country by his prowptitude and decision. Mr. Burke did 
not stay to consider what was the actual duty which. Mr. 
Hastings had to perform in the trying situation in which 
he was placed, in the perils by which he was surrounded, 
and the treachery on all sides which he had to counteract. 
If it be ever right in estimating character to consider the ° 
exigency of circumstances and situation in conjunction 
with the rules of abstract perfection, it is in the case of 
Mr. Hastings during his administration of India. That 
administration evinced the qualities of a vigeroi.- and in- 
trepid mind, overcoming difficulties by its own inherent 
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energy, and creating resources in the most distressing ex - 
tremities, and the most critical periods. In the com- 
plicated affairs of political life, the sad necessity is often 
impesed of counteracting one evil by another, of destroy- 
ing a part to save the whole, of burning a tewn to pre- 
serve an empire, or of pulling down an aspiring incen- 
«liary or perfidious miscreant to secure the peace of mil- 
lions. 

The first paper in this volume is the ‘ NINTH REPORT 
from the select committe (of the House of Commons) 
appointed to take into consideration the siate of the ad- 
ministration of justice in the previnces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, &c. (25th June, 1783.’) This report contains 
much information relative to ‘ the state of the company’s 
affairs in India:’ the ‘ connexion of Great Britain with 
India; the ‘ effect of the Revenue Investment on the 
company ;’ the ‘ internal trade of Bengal ;’ the ‘ British 

overnment in India.’ From this ‘ ninth report’ we se- 
ect the following account of the manner in which the 
trade to India was mage | conducted. 

‘Until the acquisition of great tetritorial revenues by the 
East India Company, the tradé with India was carried on upon 
the common principles of commerce, namely, by sending out 
such commodities as found a demand in the India market ; and 
where that demand was not adequate to the reciprocal call of 
the European market for India goods, by a large annual ex- 
portation of treasure, chiefly in silver. In some years that ex- 
port has been as high as six hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds sterling. The other European companies, trading to 
India, traded on the same footing. ‘Their export of bullion 
was probably larger in proportion to the total of their com- 
merce ; as their commerce itself bore a much larger proportion 
to the British, than it does at this time, or has done for many 
years past. But stating it to be equal to-the British, the whole 
of the silver sent annually from Europe into Hindostan, could 
not fall very short of twelve or thirteen liundred thousand 
pounds a year. This influx of money, poured into India by an 
emulation of all the commercial nations of Europe, encouraged 
industry and promoted cultivation in a high degree; notwith- 
stancing the beens wars, with which that country was _ha- 
rassed, and the vices, which existed in its internal government. 
On the other hand, the export of so much silver was sometimes 
a subject of grudging and uneasiness in Europe; and a com- 
merce, carried on through such a medium, to many appeared in 
speculation of doubtful advantage. But the practical demands 
of comiwrce bore down those speculative objections. The 
East Indja commodities were so essential for animating qll ether 
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branches of trade, and for compleating the commercial circle, 
that all nations contended for it with the greatest avidity. The 
English company flourished under this exportation for a ver 
long series of years. The nation was considerably benefited 
both in trade and in revenue ; and the dividends of the pro- 
prietors were often high and always sufficient to keep up the 
eredit of the company’s stock in heart and vigour.’ 

The ‘ ninth report’ is followed by the ‘ ELEVENTH RE- 
Port from the Select Committee (of the House of Com- 
mons) appointed to take inte consideration the state of 
the administration of justi¢e in the provinces of Bencar, 
Bauar, and Orissa, &c. (1783.’) Nine numbers of Ap- 
PENDIX are subjoined to the above report. We next come 
to the ‘ arTicLEs of charge of high crimes and misde« 
meanours against Warren Hastines, Esq. late go- 
vernor-general of ey presented to the House of 
Commons upon the 4th day of April, 1786. Many of 


those charges were totally destitute of proof, and reilected 
more disgrace on the accuser than on the accused. Mr. 
Burke seems to have accumulated a multiplicity of charges, 
that he might oppress his adversary with a weight of odium, 
or at least that it might afford him an opportunity of pro- 
tracting the proceedings, till the length of the trial became 


of itself a punishment sufficient for no common criminal. 
This turned out to be the case; for the time which it took 
to go through each separate charge, while it wore out the pa- 
tience both of the accusers, of the judges, and of the specta- 
tors, kept the unfortunate gentleman, who was the object 
of the prosecution, in such a state of lingering suspense, 
as to the final issue of the trial, as might be deemed equal 
and more than equal in point of the. painful sensation and 
torturing disquietude which it occasioned to almost any ca- 
_ punishment which any malefactor ever experienced. 

owever much Mr. Burke may have gratified his malig- 
nity by this prosecution, all the pains which he took in 
conducting it, all the patient research which he evinced, 
and all the brilliant and often empassioned eloquence 
which he displayed during its continuance, will make no 
addition to the lustre of his character in the impartial es- 
timate of posterity. When Cicero prosecuted Verres, he 
was actuated by public principles, and the profound con- 
viction and ocular evidence of his multiplied enormities, 
- energy to the advocate and dignity to the cause. 

ut when Burke impeached Hastings, all generous 
sentiment, all disinterested feeling and desire of de- 
fending outraged humanity, were absorbed in the 
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little and base sensation of personal pique and individual 
animosity. Burke was one of those men who was apt to 
be unsteady in his friendship, but unalterable in his hate. 
His good-wi!! was ofien evanescent; but ill-will, ‘when 
it took root in his heart, found a soil favourable to its 
growth, and was never liable td any subsequent extirpa- 
tion. 


ak 





Art. X.—WNarrative Poems on the Female Character in 
the various Relations of Life. By Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, Author of ‘ Christina, and a Volume of ‘ Miscel- 
lancous Poems. Rivington, 1815, pp. 350. Price 
10s. Gd. 8vo. . 


THE appearance of this volume has hardiy given us 
imore pleasure in itself than in the idea with which we 
flatter ourselves, thai the praises which we have bestowe.! 
on this lady’s former productions, and which we continue 
to think they amply merited, may possibly have beei 
among the motives which encouraged her to pursue still 
further the bent of her genius. ‘The compositions which 
we have now to examine prove to us that the encourage- 
ment which we then gave was well placed ;. and we have 
to congratulate the fair author on her improvement in the 
poetical art since we had last the pleasure of her society. 
After this preface, we trust she will not be displeased witi 
us if we endeavour to point out some of her principai de- 
fects of sty!e and habit, w'ich we assure her that we shall 
do from no other motive than the same which actuated our 
former commendations, that of contributing all ia our 
power towards her real advantage. 

First then, it is our serious opinion that slice has greatly 
erred in the outset of her poetical course by taking as her 
model of invitation an author whom we think it highly 
dangerous for any young author to think of imitating. 
No example, we will allow, is more seduvtive;: but none 
is at the same time more radically defective in the way of 
example. And this, we trust, may now be said without 
its being understood. to imply any depreciation of Mr. 
Scott’s undoubted excellence as a poet. Ilis style is pe- 
culiarly his own, and whatever errors it may have led him 
to commit, we readily forgive them for the sake of the 
original genius which beams throughout his poems. But 
wer? there no other reason, for our opinion, this very pe- 
culiarity would, we conceive, be a sufficient justfication of 
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it. The most general, we had almost said the universal, 
qualities of poetry, are the only fit objects for poetical 
imitagion, because imitation is then only consistent with 
the display of original genius. ‘To imitate peculiarities 
of style and manner, is to descend at once to the level of 
mere parody, if not of culpable plagiarism. But the 
danger of imitating Mr. Scott is not confined to the scope 
of this cbservation. The relaxation of all the rules and 
established discipline of poetry which forms the characte- 
ristic feature of his school, holds out such an invitation to 
carelessness, such extreme facility to the vice of mere 
scribbling, as very few young poets have virtue enough to 
resist. His example has literally opened the floodgates 
of verse, and the torrent which has since burst upon us, 
has already destroyed many of tie ancient boundaries and 
landmarks of poetry, and threatens speedily to lay waste 
the whole domain, unless checked by the timely inter- 
ference of all that yet remains of good sense and freedom 
in our national criticism. 

We shall dwell no longer on this theme at present, be- 
cause Miss Mitford promises us that, if her present vo- 
jume should meet with a good reception from the public, 
(which we do not doubt it will,) she means to complete the 
ey of which this is only the commencement, and that 

er next poem will be a tale ‘in the heroic couplet of 
Pope and Dryden.’ We will not att®mpt to disguise the 
satisfaction which this assurance gives us; and we shall 
only further recommend it to Miss Mitford that, in adopt- 
ing this couplet, she study also, and endeavour (as far as 
is consistent with freedom from servile imitation) to make 
her own, the simple and energetic style of the great mo- 
dels whom she proposes to follow. In order ty do this, 
(we are now speaking to her as honest friends and well- 
wishers) she must get rid of a great deal of foppery, and 
frippery, and tinsel ; she must avoid all lisping prettiness, 
all nursery childishness, and learn to express naturally 
what she feels ‘strongly and poetically ; she must divest 
herself of all remembrance of the modern antique phra- 
seology, and adopt a plain and consistent mode. of lan- 
guage equally distant from affected Gothicism, and collo- 
quial vulgarity. 

One word of advice more: and we turn to a more 
agreeable part of our duty. Let her, before she strings a 
single couplet together, weigh well the merits of the de- 
sign on which she is about to work. Let her compare the 
solidity of the materials which are to serve for the fouk- 
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dation, with the dimensions and quality of the intended 
superstructure. Let her be well satisfied that she has 
fixed on a subject sufficiently important and various for 
the extent of her canvas; and let her drawing bé per- 
fectly correct, distinct, and intelligible, before she begins 
to lay on the colouring. 

But if such be the advice the expediency of which is 
dictated to us by a perusal of the volume now before us, 
we fancy that we can hear Miss Mitford ask us with some 
disappointment, mixed perhaps with a degree of anger, 
© What we see in her poetry that deserves our taking the 
trouble of giving her any advice at all about it?? We are 
not sure that she would ask us any such question, but will 
suppose it to be asked, for the sake of introducing cur 
answer— A great deal of poetical fancy, a great deal of 
poetical enthusiasm, a mind very stsceptible of the im- 
pressions both of natural and moral beauty, considerable 
vivacity of description and facility of expression.’ With 
such qualifications to begin with, we do not see why every 
- thing is not within her reach if she chooses but to aim at 
it; and we do see that we should be doing both her and 
ourselves injustice if we forbore to give her the best di- 
rections in our power on the road of improvement. 

Having hinted at the nature of those defects which will 
(we think) be more or less observable to all the readers 
of Miss Mitford’s poems, we shall dwell upon them no 
longer, but proceed to give some slight sketch of the tales, 
= : few specimens of the poetical talents which they 

isplay. 

“4 first, and by far the most considerable of the two 
poems contained in this volume, is entitled ‘ Blanche, a- 
pon in four cantos,’ and is devoted, as the preface in- 
orms us, to the display of ‘ Friendship, endeared by the 
ties and habits of kindred.’ The story is briefly this. 
Blanche, the cousin and next heir to Alfonzo, King of 
Murcia, who is represented as gifted with all the qualities 
both of mind and person, which can adorn a heroine of 
romance, had been naturally pvinted out by the feelings 
of ali classes of persons in the state as the proper choice 
for their sovereign’s affections ; but passion is not always 
to be fixed by the views of inicrest, and Alfonzo felt him- 
self unable to entertain any other sentiments for Blanche 
than those of kindred regard, while his heart was really 
enslaved by the charms of a young maiden of far inferior 
birth, the intimate friend of the princess. This situation 
of affairs was no sooner made known to the lovely heiress, 
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than she nobly endowed her rival with one half of her 
own rich possessions, in order to make her a more worthy 
bride for her royal lover; and after the marriage was so- 
lemnized, she continued to reside with the wedded pair, 
and to partake in the full enjoyment of their mutual feli- 
city. Some years had expired since this event took place, 
when our fair heroine sallied forth one morning (as was 
her favourite custom), with no other companion than the 
young son of Alfonzo and Isabel into the forest, which 
adjoined the palace, to try the royal infant’s skill in arch- 
ery. The king himself, who (it appears) was actually 
of a jealous and suspicious temper, and whose mind had 
been much poisoned _— the innocent Blanche by the 
artful representations of a courtier whose suit she had re- 
jected, went soon afterwards in pursuit of the wanderers ; 
when— 

‘ What was that low heart piercing sound ? 

What was that form upon the ground ? 

It was his dying boy !’ 
transfixed with his own arrow, gasping away his soul in 
the arms of Blanche, no other human being near them, and 
herself, unable to articulate a word. Prepared, as we 
have before mentioned, to entertain no favourable senti- 
ments towards this unfortunate princess, the distracted 
monarch instantly denounces her as the murderess. Ap- 
earances are against her, and she .utters not a word in 

“ own defence. She is dragged to prison, and thence, 
after some days of rigorous confinement, and obstinate 
silence on her own part, is brought to a scaffold erected 
in the public market-place, where she expects and hopes 
nothing less than immediate death. But a less merciful 
sentence is pronounced upon her. {[t was the following ; 
and may remind some of our readers of the fearful denun- 
ciation of Kehama. 

‘ Blanche of Aledo, murderess foul, 

In pity to thy sintul-soul, 

And for thou art our uncle’s heir, 

Thy life—murderess !—thy life, we spare ; 

But from thy siate we pluck thee down ; 

Thy wealth is forfeit to the crown ; 

Thy lands, thy vassals, and thy home, 

And thou, proscribed, and spurn'd, shalt roam, 

No tongue shall speak the name thou bearest, 

No hand shal! touch the robe thou wearest; 

No ear shall listen to thy call ; 

The roof that shelters thee shall fall, 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 3, June, 1813. Tr 
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The man who succours thee shall die, 
Hence, tanide ess, hence! repent and fly.’ 

Her subsequent adventures and miserable wanderings, 
with this sentence of excommunication on her head, form 
the subject of the conclu-ion of the first and the whole of 
the three succeeding cantos. Some of the situations de- 
scribed in them are exceedingly poetical, and will be read 
to advantage even after those of Ladurlad. For instance, 
the following pair of pictures. 

XLVI. 
‘ Shuddering she fled to the high porch, 
Wide spread before our Lady’s church, 
And ‘ here,’ she cried, ‘ my sorrows cease, 
Here I may lay me down in peace, 
And dying fear no earthly foes !" 
She laid her head against the door, 
Her form along the marble floor; 
And soon the cool refreshing shade, 
And gales that swept the colonnade, 
Luil’d the fair maid to calm repose : 
Gay dicams were floating o'er her brain 
When startled she awoke; 
And ere those visions bright and vain 
Fled from the sense of real pain, 
She saw advancé a bridal train, 
And her sweet smiles unconscious broke. 
XLVII. 
* Blanche oft the youthful bride had seen, 
A damsel of the court ; 
And often to the gentle queen, 
Had preis’d fair Inez’ frolic mien, 
And often on the velvet green, 
_ Had join’d with her the infant’s sport. 
The bride came deck’d in smiles and blushes, 
But, when she caught the princess’ eye, 
Back to her heart the warm blood rushes, 
And all her smiles of beauty fly! 
She runs as from a lion’s wrath, 
Trembling across the church-yard path ; 
But the deep sigh, the crystal tear, 
They speak of pity more than fear ; 
* Heaven shield the wanderer on her way ! 
Carlos I cannot wed to-day !” 
XLVI. 
* Blanche left the porch, with sadden’d soul, 
And to a new made grave-mound stole, 
Beneath a mournful cypress rais’d ; 
Till leaning on the verdant knoll, 
The big tears floated as she gaz’d. 
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The selfish but most natural thought, 
Where is my grave? her feelings taught 
*« Ah! when I die, no decent stone 
Will tell, the once-low’d Blanche lies here, 
No friends will wait on Blanche’s bier ; 
No earth be on my ashes thrown; 
But dogs my unblest corse shall tear, 
And vultures strip each whitening bone.” 
Dried were her tears: her spirit soar’d 
From death to its immortal birth ! 
When groans of anguish, near her pour’d, 
Recall’d her struggling thought to earth. 
XLIX. 
* On the low grave, before her, knelt 
A form where beauty once had dwelt, 
Till chas’d by grief’s rude hand away 
Her garments told her cause of woe, 
And widow’'d tears, that ceaseless flow, 
Proclaim’d the sorrow passing show, 

_ The soul-felt grief that shuns the day. 
She saw not Blanche, her pensive glance, 
Stray’d not beyond the grave's expanse, 
Till sighs from other lips that broke 
A partner in her anguish spoke : 

She look’d up, full of jealous woe, 

To guard her shrine from worshippers, 

Reluctant any tear save her’s, 
Should honor him who slept below. 
But when she saw what mourner wept, 
Thro’ her spare form faint shiverings crept, 
Touch’d by the maid with murder stain’d, 
She deem’d the hallow’d earth prophan'd, 
And, bent from impious touch to save, 
Stretch’d her weak frame along the grave ; 
** In mercy, hence!” at length, she said, 
And the meek sufferer obey’d. 

L. 

* Whither to fly? Alas, my sight 
Can happy love’s sweet blossom blight! 
My form can change the tender care 
of widow’d grief to wild despair! 
I may not with the poor man toil! 
I may not with the happy smile! 
I may not with the mourner weep ! 
I may not with the buried sleep ! 
I can but die—they bade me roam, 
I go to thee, my native home !’ 


Nor are the milder sensations of her incurable melan- 
Tr? 
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choly, after she has at last reached a situation of compa- 
rative ease and comfort, descrised with a ieeling less true 
to nature. ~ 
X. 
‘ Sweet was the seascu, heavenly fair, 
Aad Bianche repos'd on thymy couch 
Soft and elastic to the touch, 
And flinging perfumes on the air : 
Whilst joying in the fragrant breeze, 
All harmless came the humming bees, 
And softly clear the vesper bell 
Adown the valley stole, 
Mix’d with shrill scream or merry swell, 
As sounds of infant laughter fell 
(Sweet discord !) on the soul. 
Xi. 
‘ O then, upon the maiden's breast 
Her solitary anguish press’d ! 
She mourn’d not when frem grandeur hurl’d ; 
She felt not then the aching void 
To stand alone in all the world, 
Unknown, unlov'd, and unemploy’d, 
But now no fondness bade rejoice, 
None sooth’d in pain or sorrow ; 
Morn came; but never cheerful voice - 
Rous’d her with kind good-morrow. 
She gaz’d around on flower and tree ; 
She ceught the wild bird’s melody ; 
She track’d the footsteps of the hare, 
She mark’d the red-deer in its lair; 
The birds were hov’ring o’er their young, 
Around the doe her licht fawn sprung, 
Love thro’ the whole creation glow’d, 
And Blanche’s bosom overfiow'd : 
Her breast with its rich fulucss strove, 
** 1, ouly I, have nought to love!”’ 

We shali not anticipate the pleasure of our readers by 
conducting our sketch of the tale before us to its catastro- 
phe. parry hyp e2sily conjecture that Blanche is innocent, 
and need be told no more than that the death of the poor 
infant was merely accidental, and its own mother the in- 
strument, who immediately afterwards ran mad and re- 
mained for a long while cent of in the adjoining Moor- 
ish kingdom of Granada. They will perhaps hardly be 
satisfied with Blanche’s silence, by being told that it was 
merely an effort of friendship to conceal even the unin- 
tentional action of her friend; and this is our principal 
reason for entreating Miss Mitford before she writes an- 
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other poem, to weigh weil all the circumstances of the 
fable which she is about io develop. We shail add only 
one more quotation from this poem, and that of a very 
different nature from the preceding, as the most glaring 
specimen that we can select of that false taste and della 
rusca glitter to which weare sorry to find our fair autho- 
ress sometimes giving way, and against which it is the ob- 
ject of our most earnest exhortations to set her on her 
guard. 
Stanza XIII. 
* And sooth, twas like some vision’d form 
The fay that to the lattice stole ; 
But for the blush, now glowing warm, 
Now fading in emotions storm, 
He might have thought ’twas but the soul 
Of one thrice blest in Heav’n above. 
Who came to spread jife, joy, and love: 
For through Ler form of fairy size 
The laughing spirit seem’d to rise ; 
Nor gem, nor veil, with envious duty, 
Obscur’d the purer light of beauty ; 
But every grace had room to play, 
And caught the taper’s fitful ray ; 
Whilst sweetly changing and unfix’d, 
Now from the knight’s fond gaze retreating, 
Now, blushing, his bright glances meeting, 
Pure love with virgin coyness mix’d, 
XIV. 
*‘ Scarce could the sculptor’s practis’d eye 
Decide if her’s were symmetry : 
For ever bounding, turning, 5 a 
Like sun-beam on a meadow glancing, 
None could proportion trace ; 
But still her light and airy round, 
The charmed eye like magic bound, 
And ail proclaim’d it grace. 
Her face with youth’s pure colouring glows, 
So softly blent, yet so distinct, 
Such brilliant white, such rosy tinct, 
The apple blossom shows. 
And the pure skin, divinely fair, 
Seem d as the sun, had spar’d her ever, 
And wintry storms, and summer air. 
Had touer'd her never.’ 

For the flimsy plot and hurried catastrophe of ‘ the 
Rival Sisters,’ it seems scarcely necessary to apologize, 
says Miss Mitford, and then asks ‘ Who breaks a butterfly 
upon a wheel?’ Thus addressed, we have nothing further 
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to say about this second poem, except once more to repeat 
ovr former warnings. We are quite sure that by paying 
proper attention to them, Miss Mitford will be enabled to 
produce a second volume of * Narrative Poems on the Fe- 
male Character,’ much more unexceptionable than the 
present. 
A very few stanzas will be sufficient to prove her abi- 
lity to manage this more important species of versification. 
‘Tis blest, as rare, when nature’s glories find 
Man’s jarring soul in such pure harmony, 
That every charm strikes from the accordant mind 
A sweeter tone of higher extasy ! 
"Twas now the loveliest hour of fair July; 
The birds in silence sought their verdant cell, 
Save that one chirp,* soft as a lover's sigh, 
Simple, yet joyous, scarce distinguish’d fell, 
And seem’d of peace and rest the jarring world to tell. 
‘ The gentle lamb now sought her mother’s side, 
Whilst the shy bat, quick glancing o’er the stream, 
Seem'd like some airy fleeting shade to glide: 
Transparent in the horizontal beam, 
The elmin leaves like pendent emeralds gleam ; 
And, piercing every western dell, the sun 
Rich glories threw, till each rude nook, I deem, 
So bright in its illusive lustre shone, 
That Eastern kings had own’d their jewell’d thrones out- 
done. 
* Dear to the lover's heart the twilight hour! 
The hour when fancy’s potent dreams enthrall, 
And mingling hope and love’s bewitching power, 
Charm each bewilder’d sense, and claim them all. 
O what sweet dreams obey the Syren’s call 
Of ceaseless bliss and exquisite delight ! 
Ev'n so to dream is joy !—joy that would fall, 
Like snow wreaths in the sun, at morning light— 
Reason is day's stern queen—wild fancy rules the night. 
* Yet, dearer even than that magic dream 
It is, to linger round her loved abode, 
Who, like the polar star’s benignant beam, 
Puints tu the haven of bliss, and lights the road. 
The wavering flame that through the casement glow’d, 
Capricious blazing from the cottage fire, 
At times a swilt and graceful shadow show’d ; 
The cheeriul soul could evn the shade inspire 
With its own airy grace, and charms that cannot tire,’ 





ee 


¥* We do not approve of ‘ one chirp,’ however, 
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Arr. XI.—An Appeal to the Imperial Parliament upon 
the Claims of the ceded Colony of Trinidad, to be go- 
verned hy a Legislature and Judicature, ‘founded on 
Principles sanctioned hy colavial Precedents and long 
usage: with Observations thereon, intimately connected ° 

with the political and. civil Interests of all the British 
West India Colones. Py Join Sanderson, Esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law. London, Richardson, isi2. hens 7s. 6d. 


THE judicial system in the island of Trinidad appears 
to have been, in the highest degree, corrupt before the 
conquest of the island by the British in the year 1797; 
and we fear from the account in the present pamphlet, 
that great abuses and defects still remain in the administra- 
tion of justice, which ought to be removed. In a repre- 
sentation of the inhabitants to the governor in April, 
1797, it is said that the majority of the persons by auiin 
the laws were administered, were characterized by a de- 
gree of 
‘Corruption of which no other colony could furnish examples ; 
and whose iniquities and horrors have exceeded those of all go- 
vernments known to us: those shameful and permanent viola- 
tions of all the laws of-the Indies.’ The picture of their “ more 
than ordinary corruption” is thus highly coloured ;—*“ murders 
and robberies commited with impunity, widows ‘and orphans 
despoiled, inheritances plundered, creditors and debtors equally 
ruined in affairs of the most simple nature ; unfortunate colo- 
nists, scarcely arrived at the moment of enjoying the fruits of 
long and painful labors, which would have afforded the means 
of existence to their families, devoured without pity on the 
most trifling discussion, like a victim fattened till then, only for 
that purpose! In short who can deny that the disorder in this 
point had increased to such a degree, that a man destitute of 
employment or property might atiempt any thing against a pro- 
prietor; because the latter convinced before hand of the usur- 
pation of part of his property, and of the loss of the remainder 
by the excessive costs of justice, would have rather submitted 
to the most violent assaults in his house or person than have 
offered any resistance to them.” 

‘ This remarkable address to the governor thus concludes ; 
“* You wish to relieve us, but how can it be etéected? If, with 
that intent, you are obliged to have recourse to several of the 
same men of whom we complain, whose interest it is to support 
each other, and to bury in darkness what we are desirous of 
making known to the world.”’ 
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The author explains what the cause of the evils, men- 
tioned above, was before the conquest of the colony. 

‘ Ist, the want of a royal audiencia im the island ; and, 2dly, 
the advantage which the othetal people took of the great dis- 
tance of Trinidad from the superintendence and coutroul of the 
royal audiencia at the Caracas; in which alone was vested the 
power to try all serious cases, whether civil or criminal; aud all 
acts of venality, corruption, and oppression, in the offices and 
courts. But, if such was the case before the conquest by the 
British, that event, by natural consequence, completed the se- 
paration; and, as it were, widened the gulf already too exten- 
sively intervening between the scene of oppression and the seat. 
of justice.’ 

The institution of a royal audience in Trinidad was 
rendered impossible by the reduction of the island in 
1797, and hy which it was, at the same time, deprived of 
the controul, whatever it might be, which was to be found 
in the superior tribunal of the Caracas. A state of judi- 
cial confusion therefore seems now to have ensued in the 
island, which is forcibly deiineated in this pamphlet; and 
to rectify which it s ems necessary to abandon the present 
system: and to estab‘ish one more agreeable to the princi- 
ples of justice, and better suited to the present exigencies 
and interests of the colony. A judicial system, as full of 
vices an:i ‘iefects as that of Trinidad, appears to be, accord- 
ing to the representation of Mr. Sanderson, the greatest 
scourge with which any distant settlement can be cursed. 
The different judicial functionaries in Trinidad are 
persons of diferent nations and languages, which must 
often Jead to the most arbitrary and vexatious proceedings. 
The Alcaldes De Barrios, or magistrates of the several 
districts of the town 
‘were appointed without regard to nation, language, or occu 
pation, being either Spanish, French, Corsican, or English; 
merchaits, shopkeepers, or dram-sellers ; so that it often hap- 
pened there was a Spanish or French alcalde in an English 
neighbourhood, and an English alealde among the Spanish or 
French. The corfusion occasioned by these circumstances was 
completed by the a/ynazils, or armed constables, persons gene- 
raliy of the low-st class of any of the nations; except the Eng- 
lish, whe would not serve in such an office: they were often 
coloured men, or negroes, capable of every species of chicane 
and rapine; aud ready tools of tyranny.’ 

* « * he commandants of the districts into which 
the island is divided, have been invested with powers, 
which, were they liappened to be lodged in persons of 
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an arbitrary disposition, gave a very free and unrestrained 
seope for the practice of tyranny; and where there was 
no vehement propensity to tyrannize, ignoranee alone was 
likely to preduce all the evils of deliberate oppression. 
For instance, what mischief must be liable to result from 
a case like the following, even where no évil intention 
might exist in the person exercising the judicial functions ! 

*An /talian commandant has been known to try a case by 
proceedings written in Spanish, on a dispute in which the plain- 
tiff complained in English, and the defendant attempted to jus- 
tify himself in French, and then the English plaintiff and 
French detendant were required to sign the proceedings and 
swear to the truth of what was written in Spanish, which the 
commandant and an interpreter were to online although not 
ene of them well knew the Spanish language.’ : 

The commandants in different districts appear often to 
have been of different nations, and hence 
‘It was not reasonable to expect that the English, Spanish, 
French, and Italians, who were commandants in their respective 
districts, all equally unlearned in law, could decide, in the af- 
fairs that came before them, upon one and the same principle. 
Such a want of uniformity in the rules of conduct among men, 
must always derange the order of society, and produce innu- 
merable evils of incalculable magnitude.’ 

The following will shew the great fertility of Trinidad, 
compared with that of the other West India Islands. 

‘ lo the old settled islands, two thousand weight of sugar ob- 
tained from every acre was as much as could be expected in 
years that favoured them with rain evough ; and each acre re- 
quired the labour of an able negro: but, in Trinidad, which is 
always favoured with sufficient rain, an acre of good land in 
plant-canes will yield from six to ten thousand weight of sugar ; 
aud, in the best soil, so little labour is requisite to till it, that a 
negro can perform a far greater task than in the old settled is- 
lands. In those the labour may be totally lost by a dry season. 
In Trinidad, the successions of the rainy and dry seasons are 
regular and constant. In some of the old settled colonies the 
sugar-cane must be planted auoually.—In Trinidad, it will 
rattvon, i. e. sprout from the same roots, until it has afforded 
several good average crops.’ 

This happy temperature of climate, affording such en- 
couragement to cultivation, operated in conjunction with - 
other advantages to increase the number of settlers in Tri- 
nidad; and large capitals found their way into that island. 
The long and extensive credit afforded by British mer- 
chants was, for a time, a powerful stimulus to commercial 
and agricultural speculations, till they were checked by 
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the obstacles, which impeded the recovery of debts, owing 
to the confused and vicious administration of justice in 
the colony; and the procrastination, perplexity, and other 
defects in the proceedings of the Spanish courts. These 
defects operated to the diminution of general credit in 
Trinidad, and consequently in opposition to its prosperity, 
which, from being rapidly progressive, became stationary 
or retrograde. 

When the island of Trinidad was permanently ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Amiens, it was hoped that 
the above-mentioned evils would cease; and that a more 
wholesome system of jurisprudence would be established. 
This hope, however, appears to have been hitherto frus- 
trated; avd the British subjects in Trinidad seem still to 
sigh in vain for the benefit of English laws. Snet a con- 
fident expectation, however, prevailed after the peace of 
Amiens, that the colony would receive the benefit of tirose 
laws, that 
‘ Arrivals of new setiiers took place to a greater extent than was 
ever known before in Trinidsd in an equal period ef time. 
From the fost of Jarucry to the last of July, 1802, there ar- 
rived 535 English males, 57 English females, 101 foveigners— 
total, 693 white people, and 129 free-coloured people. — 

The British inhalsitants after this period framed a peti- 
tion to the king for the henefits of the British constitution 
‘as experienced by a free representation in a house of 
assembly, and in the trial by jury.” This petition proved 
abortive, from causes inio which we shall not stay to en- 
quire; but the wautof the system, for which it prayed, 
produced very sensible injury and inconvenience in the 
colony. 

‘Purchasers could not be found for estates; nor means be 
procured for their advancement, or even for their support. 
The period had gone by at which British laws were expected to 
have taken the place of the dilatory, corrupt, and ineflicient 
practice of the Spanish tribunals; nor could any probable cal- 
culation be formed as to the arrival of the long looked-for op- 
portunity of recovering outstanding debts in English courts of 
Justice. 

‘ The termination of the three years from the cession of the 
island had been counted upon as the probable period for that 
event; but the hostility to the measure, evinced by the govern- 
ment of the colony, seemed fatal to the principle, rather than 
merely dilatory in point of time. The merchants now in vain 
called on the planters for their debts, who also in vain offered 
their estates for sale, in order to avert the impending ruin which 
threatened all parties. 
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* Such was the effect on the minds of most persons who 
uewly arrived, as well as on the minds of many who had already 
been some time in the island, that they left it, as a place in which 
there was no prosperity, freedom, ar justice ; no safety of per- 
son or property ; and returned to their own countries to enjoy 
the reverse of those circumstances, where they could be, each in 
his own situation, useful and distinguished.’ 

Other petitions were drawn up by the proprietors, 
planters, and merchants in Trinidad, of a similar import 
to that which we have just mentioned; but they have not 
hitherto obtained the object which they implored. The 
author strongly urges the necessity of a representative 
assembly in Trinidad on the same principles as the assem- 
blies which have been established in St. Vincent’s, Domi- 
nica, Grenada, &c.; but the writer seems to think that 
Trinidad has been selected by the cabinet of London as 
a theatre for political empiricism. We cannot conceive 
any mischief which could arise in Trinidad from the sub- 
stitution of a house of representatives, and a trial by jury, 
for a more arbitrary system. 

‘ It was not under a British assembly, or trial by jury, but it 
was during the Anglo-Spanish system, that mulattos and negroes 
were mutilated, tortured, and burnt alive, in Trinidad. It was 
not under the license of British liberty, either political or civil ; 
but, in imitation of Spanish tortures, that a man placed his 
naked negro upon a nest of stinging ants. It was not a trial by 
jury that acquitted the man who flogged his slave to death, as 
was truly stated in the House of Commons by the agent of the 
island. Nor is it under British laws that a coloured woman has 
remained imprisoned in Trinidad, now more than four years, 
without a fair trial; for the alleged murder of a man, who, in- 
stead of being proved to be murdered by the prisoner, or any 
other person, has been proved to be since living.’ 

We hold it to be an indisputable truth that no laws for 
any country can be wisely framed, or well adapted to 
that country but by a legislative ‘body upon the spot. If 
the other West India islands under the imperial govern- 
ment of Great Britain, are blessed with an independent 
legislature, why should a similar blessing be withheld from 
Trinidad? This ‘ Appeal’ of Mr. Sanderson abounds with 
much important iahamaiion relative to this highly va- 
luable possession of the British crown; and with many 
sensible remarks on the best means of improving its con-. 
dition in a commercial, civil, and political point of view. 
No colony can flourish where the whole executive and le- 
giskative powers are concentrated-in the arbitrary will of 
an individual. In such a state as this there may be no 
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actual exertion of lawless tyranny: but the possibility of 
the exertion wil! always generate the apprehension, and 
the appreheasion will operaic like a deadly biast upon the 
industry and enterprise of (he inhabitants, and upon the ge- 
neral improvement of the colony. 
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Arr. 12.—The Duty of Britons to promote, by safe, gradual, and effi- 
cacious means the Wragress of Christianity and Civilization in India, 

a Sermon, preached at the laceting-house, Carter dave, on Sunday, 

the 4th uf April, i813. By Joseph Barre:t. Loaden: Jobngon, 

1813. 

WE believe that about four hundred and eighty-six petitions 
have been presented to the British parliament for permission to 
send missionaries to propagate Christianity in the East. This 
proves, at least, thata great mass of persons are anxious to set 
in good earnest about this work of evangelical proselytism. 
What are the theoiuvgical opinions of the petitioners it is im- 
possible to ascertain; but tle majority of them appear to be 
classed uader the comprehensive denomiuation of Methodists: 
and we iknow that even the Methodists are not all of one mind 
with respect to points of faith. The Christianity, therefore, 
which wiil be attempted to be propayated in India, will be of as 
amany «different kinds as there are sects who send missionaries ; 
but as the missionaries, who will be sent by the Methodists, will 
greatiy outnumber those of all the other sects, the species of 
Christianity whica will be chiefiy teught and diffused in the 
Eastern peninsula, wili be that of Methodism. And, as the 
most numerous as well as most active of the Methodists are of 
the Caivinistic persuasion, the exertions to make proselytes to 
that persuasion are likely to be more general aad intense than 
to Cirtstianity of any other species, or under any other form. 
The question therefore comes to this; Will the Hindoos be 
better than they are at present if we minister to them a dose of 
Calvinism pure as imperted fiom those who excel their brethren 
in the tabernsele in proselyting zeal ? 

Mr. Barvett expatictes with a praise-worthy warmth on the 
benefits of Christianity; aud we entirely agree with him on the 
extent, variety, and maznitude of those benefits; but Christian- 
ity and Calvinism are not convertible terms. They are as unlike 
in essence as they erein name; nor have they any features of 
identify. As the Hindoos therefore, are more likely to be in- 
structed in Calvinism than in Christianity, we must, with_all due 
deference to many worthy persons who are of a diflerent opinion, 
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be permitted to dissent from the policy of diffusing amongst the 
Hindoos the tenets of Calvin instead of those of Christ. 

If the missionaries to Hindoostan would confine themselves to 
the earnest inculcation of moral duties uncer the sauction of a 
future state of rewards and punishments as taught by Jesus, we 
should applaud their labours and bid them ‘God speed.’ | But is 
this likely to be the case? It is most devoutly to be wished; 
but can it reasonably be expected? For if the majority of the 
missionaries who will proceed to India, will be of the Calvinis- 
tic persuasion, is it not more than probable that they will incul- 
cate doctrines instead of duties ? and sometimes such doctrines 
as are in direct opposition to duties? As far therefore as any . 
missionaries in the East will inculcate doctrines which are in op- 
po-ition to duties, or which will encourage the neglect rather 
than the regard, and the omission rather than the practice, they 
will doa mischief rather than a beuefit. Their preaching will 
be productive of move evil than good. The natives wiil have 
their minds perplexed by the jargen of naticism ; but their 
hearts will be untouched by any wholesome ttu:h. 'They-will 
imbibe the malignity of the polemic rather than the benevo- 
lence of the Christian. The natives wi!l be set together by 
the’ ears; and this will be the sum of the benefits which they 
will derive from the majority of the missionzries who are likely 
to be landed on the coast of Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Bengal. 

The best way, in our humble opinion, of propagating the 
Christian doctrine amongst the watives of India, is not by the 
oral communication of missionaries of discordant opinions, 
bewildering doctrines, and warring creeds, but by the means 
of books and the agency of the press. Let the sacred memoirs 
of Christ by'the evangelists be circulated amengst them in their 
native dialects; but let nct a horde of fanatics be sent to mar 
the text by their comments an:| to vitiate the spirit of Jesus 
with the violence of Luther, or the virulence of Calvin. Estab- 
lish if you will schools and schoolmasters in every pert of India; 
and, when you have done this, circulate the evangelical writings 
amongst all by whom they can be read. The exampte of Christ, 
as itis embodied in these memoirs, will be of more practical 
benefit, more moral efficacy tian the life and conversation of a 
thousand or ten thousand missionaries. 

If any great and important change is to be efiected in the re- 
ligious sentiments of the people of Hindoostan, it cannot be pro- 
duced by any other mean so safe in the experiment, so power- 
ful in the agency, or so permauent in the effect as that of the 
press. No engine for working on the mind and heart is equal to 
that of the art of printing. Let the Bible Society, therefore, 
send as many ship-loads of Testaments as they please to the East- 
ern peninsula, They will thus desseminate far and wide the good 
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seed of the gospel; and though it will often meet with a sterile 
and stony surface, where nothing morally good will spring up, 
yet it will often fall on good ground, where it will take root and 
bear abundance of fruit. 

This sermon of Mr. Barrett is pervaded by a mild and liberal 
spirit, which we highly commend ; but he has not convinced us 
that we are likely to make any addition to the virtue of the Hin- 
doos by an importation of missionaries. The only missionaries, 
which we would send, are the four gospels faithfully translated 
into the vernacular language of the different provinces of 
India. 


Art. 13.—Three Sermons on Subjecis for public Consideration; \et. 
boasting excluded or disgraced, and the Exercise of Faith in the 
Use of appointed Mears. «s the ground of national, individual, tem- 
poral and spiritual Safriy. 2d. Christ's Testimony to Peter's Confes- 
sion as to the Rock on which the Church is built. 3d. On the Gift of 
the Keys to that Apostle, and their Use in the Church. London: 
Rivingtons, 1813. 


IF every act be sanctified by holiness of intention, these three 
sermons are entitled to a considerable share of praise. They 
appear to be the production of a pious, and ‘well-meaning mind ; 
and, as such, they are entitled to the respect even of those who 
do not coincide in some of the tenets which they espouse. 


Art. 14.—The Evxwceliency of the Liturgy; in.Four Discourses 
preached bejove the University of Cambridge, in November 1812. 
By the Rev. Charles ‘imeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition. London: Cadell, 1813. 3s. 6d. 


WE accedé to what Mr. Simeon has said respecting the ge- 
neral excellence of the liturgy, and the superiority, in point of 
usefulness, of a precomposed liturgy to extemporaneous prayer. 
The liturgy stands in need of revision to make it more compre- 
hensive, and to remove all reasonable causes of dissent; but, 
with all its defects, we should be very sorry to see it expelled 
from the church to make way for the rant of extemporaneous 
supplication. The following remark of Mr. Simeon is pointed 
and sensible: ‘There are about 11,000 places of worship in the 
Established Church, and about as many out of it. Now take 
the prayers that are offered on any Sabbath in all places out of 
the establishment; have them all written down, and every ex- 
pression sifted «id scrutinized as our liturgy bas been; then 
compare them with the prayers that have been offered in all the 
churches of the kingdom, and see what comparison the extem- 
poraneous effusions will bear with our precomposed forms. 
Having done this for one Sabbath, proceed to do it for @ year ; 
and then after a similar examination compare them again: were 
this done, (and done it cugitt to be, in order to form a correct 
judgment on the case) methinks there is scarcely a man in the 
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kingdom that would not fall dewn on his knees and bless God 
for the liturgy of the Established Church.’ Mr. Simeon has 
the candour to allow that the damnatory clauses in the Atha- 
nasian creed breathe a spirit different ‘ from that which pervades 
every other part of our liturgy.’ 


Art. 15.—A4 Memorial for Children; being an authentic Account of 
the Conversion, Experience, and happy Deaths of twenty-four Chil- 
dren. By George Hindley, Minister of the Gospel. Third Edition. 
Button, 1813. , 


THE majority of these twenty-four children appear to have 
died under the age of twelve years; and one, Joseph Stones of 
Sheffield, did not exceed the age of ‘ three years and five 
months.” What conversion a child can need, who dies at that 
infantine period, we cannot readily conceive ; nor do we know 
what benefit the world is likely to derive from the experience, as 
it is called, of these baby-saints. 


Art. 16.—Complete Religious Liberty vindicated. A Letter to a 
Friend in the Country respecting the Petition for the Abolition of 
all Penal Statutes in Matters of Religion, unanimously voted by the 
Dissenting Ministers of London and Westminster, at Red-Cross 
Street Library, February 2nd, 1813; with Remarks on the extra- 
ordinary Correspondence between the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, and J. 
Butterworth, Esq. M. P. for Coventry. By John Evans, A. M. 
Second Edition, corrected. With a parting Wordto Mr. Ivimey ; 
and a Postscript, relative to the Propagation of the Gospel in India. 
London: Sherwood, 1813, Is. : 


WHEN the petition of the Protestant Dissenters, residing in 
and near London, for the repeal of all the penal statutes now in 
force on the subject of religion, was presented to the House of 
Commons by Mr. W. Smith, member for Norwich, he stated that 
the resolutions had been unanimously passed. This unani- 
mity was denied by Mr. Butterworth, the representative for 
Coventry. Mr. Butterworth, it appears, had received his infor- 
mation on what took place at the meeting in question from the 
Rev. Joseph: Ivimey, who confesses that, though he and others 
disapproved of the petition, they let it pass without a division. 
In short, when it passed, they expressed no dissent either by 
words or signs. It was therefore a little surprising that Mr. 
Ivimey should afterwards endeavour to diminish the force or 
contract the influence of the petition by stating that it was not 
carried unanimously. Io all public meetings when any mea- 
sure is proposed, and no one lifts up his hand or offers his nega- 
tive against it, it is always supposed to be carried nemine dissen- 
tiente, or unanimously. Mr. Evans has made some pointed re- 
marks on the.couduct of Mr. Ivimey on this occasion, and, as in 
his other publications, he embraces the opportunity of adding 
variqus sentiments in favour of religious liberty 
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POLITICS. 


Ary. 11.—The Happy Era to One Hundred Millions of the human 
Race; or, the Merchant, Warufacture:, and Enolis*ina *s recogni 
zed Richt to an unlimited "rade with india: wi: the Rise, Pro- 
gress. and approaching Death of the East "8-4 «omvany’s claimed 
Richts ; shewing the Time when their Charicr was ne Monopoly. 
By W. Lester, Engineer. Londen: Carr, 1813, 2s. 


THE writer of this pamphlet is a strenuous opponent of the 
East Indi» Company, but more on the general principle of mo- 
nopoly, thai on a comprehensive view of the question, consider- 
ed not merely in a commercial, but a political point of view. 
The question itself is of so complicated a nature, that we do not 
think the general principle alone ought to determine our judg- 
ment against the monepoly. For, in this case, the general prin- 
ciple is so involved in circumstances of such voriety and import- 
ance, of such magnitude and extent, that the question ought to 
be determined by a comprehen-ive view of those circumstances, 
rather than by a rigid a'herence to the abstract principle by 
which all monopolies are indiscriminately condemned. The 
East India Compwry is a singular phenemenon in the commer- 
cial history of the wor'd; and ought not to be condemned with 
inconsiderate temerity uvon the general principle that monopoly 
is injurious to commerce or contrary to the commonly re- 
ceived maxims of political cconomy. 


Arr. 18.—.4 Disseriaiion on the Public Fisheries of Great Britain, 
explaining the Rise, Progress.and 4rt of the Dutch Fishery; and 
shewing by plein and uneqvivocal Demonstration, that the Esta- 
blishment of Nationai Fisheries, on similar Principles, will extin- 
guish the Poor’s Rate; afford universal Employment: prevent the 
necessity of Naval Impress; increase Trade; diminish Taxes; 
supply constant and perpetual Food: and augment the Wealth of 
the Nation annually Twenty Millions of Pounds: with the Method 
proposed for effecting such Establishment. By Henry Schultes, 
Author of an Essay on Aquatic Rights, Law of Private Fisheries, 
&c. London: Underwood, 1813. 


THE above title-page offers os rich a repast as a lord 
mayor's feast. Let the political croaker, who thinks the coun- 
try ruined, or standing on her last legs, peruse the title of this 
pamphlet, and instead of wearing a sour, morose, and opaque 
look, with depression painted in his mien and sulkiness lower- 
ing on his brow, his eyes will sparkle with delight ; his face will 
be garnished with smiles; and he will be tempted by the merry 
pulsations of his heart to trip it away on the light fantastic toe. 
—No poor’s rate ;-—no press-gangs ;—our trade auginented ;—our 
taxes confined to the compass of a nut shell ;—food perpetually 
supplied ;—and guineas in shoals rushing up the ‘Thames and 
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pouting like a torrent into the Bank !—All this is stirely énought. 
to curé us of thé political mumps ; and make us as lively as alt 
thé birds iti the air. Such is the mass of unparalleled benefits 
displayed iti the title-page of Mr. Henry Schultés’s dissertation on 
fisheries, that when we read it, we were half-iticlined to send a 
twopénny post letter to Mr. Vansittart and requést him quietly 
to walk out of the treasury and resign his place to Mr. Henry 
Schultes, who can perform im a trice, that, about which he, with-. 
out performing at all, may puzzle his brain for years. But alas! 
alas! we had no sooner passed beyond the title-page of Mr. 
Heury Schultes into the body of his work, that all our gay vi- 
slons of turtle and gold vanished away ; and we found ourselves 

as before, in the midst of poverty and rags, or with here ais 

there only the sight of 4 bank-note, made of somé old Wonian’s 
a chemise, instead of a loaf of bread arid @ sirloin of 

ef. 

Mr. Henry Sclhiultes tells tis, p. 101, of his invaluable disser- 
tation, that, if his project of extending tlie fisheries ‘ were vigdr- 
Ously carried into effect, it would penetrate the whole subordinit- 
tion of society.’ What this means we do not thoroughly compre- 
hend; unless it be that Mr. Henry Schulfes would feed us all 
ou mackarel and herrings, till Mr. John Bull, having changed 
his nature with his diet, must also change his name; and, as 
more appropriate, assumé that of Mr. John Fish. 

‘ All the boasted agriculture of the Continent,’ says the pro- 
found Mr. Henry Schultes, ‘in which the despot of France 90 
vainly exults, or of all the united world, is but a trifle compared 
with the expansive field, (this expansive field, we suppose, meats 

‘ not terra Frme, but Mr. Neptune’s watery plain,) ‘which now 
presents itself for our attentive exertions. Although we should 
be surpassed by other nations in our manufactories—though we 
should by some calamitous event lose our colonies and staple trade 
—let us only retain our industry and our free-Dorn feelings and 
we shall rise renovated, like a superior power, from the bosom of 
the ocean. Bravo! Bravo! Instead of Speed the Plough ; or 
Speed the Loom, let us have some new national tune, adapted to 
our future piscatory habits, arid fitted to make us ‘ penetrate the 
whole subordination’ of the fishy race. 


Art. 19.—Precursor to an Exposé on Forest Trees and Timber, &c. 
(intended as a preliminary Introduction to a more enlarged Work 
upon the same Subject) as connected with the Maritime Strength 
and Prosperity of the United Kingdom and the Provinces. With an 
Appendix, containing an Outline of the Dimensions, Force, and 
Condition of the British Navy compared with that of the Enemy. 
By Captain Layman of the Navy. London; Aspernte, 1813. 


THIS pamphict contains a great deal of valuable information- 
relative to the present state and future preservation of our ma- 
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tine establishment, on which the most vital interests. of - thig 
countrv essentially depend. The author first considers the 
homé supply of timber. This is a point of great importance; 
for, unless the home-supply for the material of the navy is ren- 
dered equal, or neirly equal to the demand, the permanence 
of the British mar.ae must depend on the state of our relations 
with foreign powers. But it is certain that the consumption of 
timber in the :oyal navy, exclusively of that for private use, is. 
infinitely beyond the supply, er even the present possible supply. 
of t:mber of English growth. In 1868 Lord Melville stated the 
annual consumption of timber for the whole shipping of Great 
Briiain at 349,900 loads. The. following is what the author 
Says respecting the supply of timber from the royal forests. 

‘ It appears from the Report of the Commissioners (of Woods, 
Forests, &c. published in 1792) ‘that for 57 years preceding, 
the supply of timber to his Majesty's Dock-yards from these 
dignified wastes averaged only 1356 loads annually: which in 
the proportion of timber then consumed in the construction of 
ships in the King’s Dock-yards, is only equal to the building 
of a ship of 642 tons, being less than the smallest frigate of 32 
guns in his Majesty’s service, and is little more than half a cubic 
foot from anacre, which, at the average rent of what the land 
would have let for, cost the public at the rate of ‘upwards of 
681. per load, without the carriage, which in some instances 
amounted to within 7s. per load of the valuc of the timber, when 
the highest price given to individuals for similaf timber at that 
period was only 4/. 5s. per load. And in 1802, from a greater 
supply being demanded the Surveyor-general of Woods, stated 
to the Navy Board, that “the quantity of improving timber in 
his Majesty’s Forests is by far too inconsiderable to afford ihe 
smallest expeetation of the continuance of even the annual sup- 
plies the Yards have lately hud.” ‘Indeed, from the survey 
made in 1783, it appears, that in four forests the quantity of decay- 
ed timber exceeded the sound, and that the whole quantity of 
sound oak timber fit for naval purposes then standing is six of 
the forests out of ten, end containing 83,738 acres, was only 
eo. 456 loads, being not equal to one year’s consumption, even at 
the* time.’ . 

The following is part of what the author says on the decay of 
ships of war. 

* Seon after the Royal George was built, the custom of felling 
timiter trees when turd with corruptive juices became general 
and the boiling of pl 2% for the purpose of bending it, in order 
to avoid the injury +. ived by burning, was introduced into 
his Majesty's yards‘ which the specific gravity was increas- 
eds: its strength diminished, and the decay of ships much acce- 
lerated ; for the Commissiouers of Woods, Forests, &c, state in 
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their Report, that ‘ from 1760 to 1788 the average duration of 
ships composing the Navy was only 11# years.” 

* In 1748, a trial was made of American oak, by building the 
America of 40 guns, at Boston in New England ; but being 
found on its arrival at Portsmouth totally unfit for service, was 
never again fitted for sea. 

‘ Ia 1770, more than one-half of the ships of the line, nominals 
ly in good coniition, that were intended to be put into com- 
mission, were found not to be ina proper state to be fitted for 
sea; which caused j inquiry, and produced the removal of that 
distinguished officer, Sir Edward Hawke, from the Admiralty, 
But although the Surveyor was charged with misrepresentation, 
and called in the House of Commons a traitor to his country, 
no adequate remedy was adopted, as nearly the same erroneous 
system was continued; for in the following vear; when a scar- 
city of English oak was apprehended, timber was imported 
from Stettin for the use of his majesty’s yards, with which the 
Mars of 74 guns was rebuilt, or hada thorough repair; but al- 
though afterwards only inactively employed as a guard-ship, 
she was found so defective on survey as to be reported totally 
unfit for service, even should the best possible repair be given to 
her: aud was condemned to rotten-row. In the ten years’ 
peace, from 1783 to 1793, there were built or rebuilt 127 ships af 
the line; although at no one period of that time were there more 
than 98 ships of the line on the list of those in good condition ;' 
and at the commencement of the armament in December 1792, 
the number was reduced to 77; which proves that, during that’ 
period, the average of all the line of battle ships, built almost, 
entirely of English oak, did not continue in a sound state eight 
years, “although the greater part were all the time in a state of 
rest in harbour. After the Freutch Republican war commenced 
in 1793, and the wear and tear became greater, the use of foreign 
timber was increased, by which the duration became less ; and 
such was the scarcity of English oak, although no means were 
taken to increase the supply, that the policy \ was adopted of 
building ships with foreign fir.” * 

If those are the best ships which wil last the longest, what 
opinion should we be led to form of the goodness of British 
ships built of foreign timber, from the following partieular in- 
stance of rapid dec ‘ay in the Queen Charlotte of 110 guns, 
This ship was built with Canada oak and pitch pine. ‘She 
was launched from his Majesty's yard at Deptford in 1810, and 
without ever having been on service, proved in a state of decay 
(which was called the dry-rot ) in less than 12 montis !’ 

The author thinks that in the deficiency of. timber of native 
growth, the best auxiliary source of supply exists in the dominions 
of the East India Company’ The teak of india seems unrivalled 
ip durability when applied to +0 purposes, 

U 
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“I have examined,’ says the author, ‘ the timbers of .a ship 
built at Surat, which were @s sound as the day she was launched, 
although it was upwards of 90 years before. And when I was 
Jast at Bombay, the East India Company had a very good and 
perfectly sound vessel in their marine, which had been 50 years 
employed as a cruizer. The Swallow packet was also built at 
Bombay, and after 26 years’ service between England and India, 
was purchased by government for a sloop of war, being valued 
om survey at 10s. per ton more than a Thames-built ship only 
two years’ old ; and it is well known that the Britannia India- - 
man, built at Bombay about the same period, made nine voyages 
to and from India, exclusive of having been employed im expe- 
ditions, and received no repair till the 20th year. And if pro-. 
per methods were adopted to bring the resources of that coun- 
try into action, not only timber, but hemp, tar, damma, (which 
mixed with oil, is more adhesive than pitch), might be obtained 
in considerable quantities, exclusive of furnishing the means to 
keep 74 gun ships constantly building at Bombay.’ * * 

No one who speculates on the probabilities of the future, can 
doubt but that we sball hereafter have once more to contend 
with France for the sovereignty of the ocean. Bonaparte, ac- 
cording to our author, has at present 
* Sixty-five fast-sailing ships of the line ready fora start, and 
near forty in a state of great forwardness; the three-deckers 
discharging equal to 3070 lbs. (English) of. shot, at a momen- 
tam or power of discharge of 5,047,442, and carrying the 
lower-deck ports 6 feet above the water, with a complement of 
1000 men, &c.; whilst the English flag-ship Impregnable, off 
the Scheldt, and probably the only three-decker on that station, 
discharges but 2,512 lbs, of shot ata momentum of 3,991,200, 
and with a complement of only 743 men: the lower deck-ports 
are only about two-thirds the height of the French ships above 
the water. The French two-deckers (and we may presume those 
of America will not be of less force) discharge 2,141 ths. of 
shot at a momentum of 3,535,530, which is a greater power 
even than our first-rate the Victory, if armed as per old esta- 
blishment. To oppose such powerful machines, we certainly 
have not at present ships of any thing like proportionate force.’ 

The present work of Captain Layman merits the most serious 
attention of the country, and particularly of the government. 


POETRY. 


Ant. 20.—Fables in Versa; from sop, La Fontaine, and ethers. 
By Mary Ann Davis, London: Harris, 1813. 


THE fables of sop have long been, and still continue to 
be, one of the most pleasurable sources of instruction to young 
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persons. ‘The present volame contains thirty, which are judi- 
ciously selected. The style is very well adapted to the nature 
and object of the work ; and the moral of each tale is calculated 
to lead the reader to reflect on the practical consequences of 
virtue and vice, and to connect happiuess with rectitude of 
conduct. The author, in a modest preface, disclaims any pre- 
tensions to the gift of poetry; but she has executed her task 
in such a manner as to shew that she is not entirely destitute of 
the talent to which she prefers no claim; and of which she 
makes no boast. Miss Davis’s ‘ Fables in Verse,’ merit a place 
in the Javenile Library. 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 21.-—The Wife; or, Caroline Herbert. By the late Author of 
the Exemplary Mother, in 2 Vols. London: Becket, 1813. 10s. 


THIS little story is inveloped in a series of letters, and writ- 
ten in a style which certainly does not add to the liveliness of 
the subject. There is in general a most soporific monotony and 
repetition in works of this kind; and the present performance 
is certainly not entirely exempt from these defects. If there be 
not an over-dose of repetition, there is a sufficient quantity of 
dullness te render the whole as wearisome as need be. By way 
of a delectable treat we are presented with an old story of a 
mighty good young man, with a wonderfully beautiful and vir- 
tuous wife, drawn aside from his duty by the arts of a libertine 
friend, who is in love with this said wife—and who brings him 
into great trouble by enticing him to gamble, &c. &c. All this 
is told with great solemnity of face, and gravity of phrase. 
Next comes the heroic conduct of the wife, emblazoned in 
striking improbabilities ; then the contrition of the truant hus- 


band, with the wasting and pining away of his exemplary lady, 


who is supposed to sit ‘ Like Patience on a monument;’ and 
last of all we are entertained with the reconciliation of this in- 
comparable pair, who are to be as happy as, nay happier than, if 
nothing had happened. The character of Lord Wulton is taken 
from Stukely’s in the Gamester ; and the Herberts, we presume, 
are meant to imitate the Beverlys. We must own they do not 
appear quite to such advantage in a novel as they do in a play 
of five acts; nor do we think that the moral of the story is 
much improved by a young Miss, who thinks proper to fall in 
love with a married man, even though the work is interlarded 
with as much of the phraseology of Methodism as is likely to 
excite the nausea of reason and good sense in any conventicle 
in the metropolis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22.—An Account of the Proceedings at the Festival of the Soe 
ciely of Free-masons, at their Hall, on Wednesday, the 27th of 
Jan. 1813, embellished with a Portrait of the Earl of Moira, 
K. G. &c. &c. &c. on his taking Leave of the Fraternity previous 
to his departure, as Governor-gencral of India: with the Speeches 
of his Lordshi;, his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, D.G.M. 
their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Yorl:, Clarence, and Kent, 
Lord Kinnaird, D. G.&M. of Scotland, Sir John Doyle, Bart. P.G. M. 
for Guernsey, &c. To which is added, a List of the Managers 
with their Regulations, &c. faithfully taken in Short Hand. By 
Brother Atexander Fraser of Thavies Inn, Short-hand Writer. 
Carefully revised, corrected, and published under the Sanction and 
Authority of the most worshipful Acting Grand Master and Deputy 
Grand Master of the Order, &c. &c. London: A.D. 1813. 


THIS is a faithful and detailed narrative of the late pro- 
ceeding of the Society of Freemasons, in order to testify their 
Yespect and attachment to Earl Moira previously to his departure 
for India. The work is embellished with highly-finished engrav- 
ings of the Duke of Sussex and of Earl Moira, together with a 
representation of the superb jewel with which the noble earl was 
presented by his masonic brothers on this memorable occasion. 
The whole tends to give us'a favourable idea of the influence 
of masonry in bringing men of different ranks and conditions to 
that social level where the universal glow of mutual benevolence 
makes even princes sympathize with the inferior classes of the 
community, aud remember, that they also are men. 


Art. 23.—The perpetual Balance; or, Book-keeping by double En- 
try, upon an improved Principle; exhibiting the general Balance, 
progressively and constantly, in the Journal, without the Aid of 
the Ledger. Bg John Lambert. London: Richardson, 1812. 


IN the mode in which book-keeping is at present usually 
practised, frauds may be committed which cannot be discovered 
for a considerable time. The author mentions a case of this 
kind, in which a depredation to a considerable amount was 
committed by a clerk in the house of Messrs. Birch and Cham- 
bers in Bond-street, in which it appeared their ‘ ledger was of 
sucha nature, that, if any mistakes occurred in the entries, they 
could not be discovered until the end of the year, when the general 
accounts of the firm were balanced.’ ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
* the general batance,’ is, in a great measure, removed by the 
present improved method of Mr. Lambert. 

*‘ The plan of a progressive and perpetual balance,’ says the 
author, ‘ must have the effect of extending the benetit of the 
Htalian system beyond its present limits, and also enable it to 
possess that great desideratum io the art, which tends to the im- 
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mediate detection of error and fraud. It is the constant exhi- 
bition of the balance alone that can possess these desirable qua- 
lities, by which the merchant or trader may, at one view, and as 
often as he likes, see the whole state of his affairs.’ We must 
refer the reader to Mr. Lambert’s work itself for a particular ex- 
planation of the principles on which it is formed, and for exam- 
ples of the practice; but we cannot quit the subject without 
stating that it is weli deserving the attention of the trading part 
of the community. 


Aart. 24.—The Case stated between the public Libraries andthe Book- 
sellers. London: Moyes, 1813. 


IF there be any person who thinks that the construction 
Which has been lately put on the act of Anne, for the encourage- 
ment of learning, is not diametrically opposite to the professed 
intention of the act itself, or who imagines that authors and 
booksellers are not considerably aggrieved by the new interpre- 
tation of a statute which had for a century been differently 
interpreted, without any opposition whatever on the part of the 
universities, let him read the present pamphlet, and he will, pro- 
bably, be of a different opinion. ‘The author has stated the case 
with much perspicuity and good sense. We see no more rea- 
son why authors and publishers should be compelled to provide 
the universities with books, than why tallow-chandlers should be 
obliged to furnish them with candles, or bakers with bread, or 
butchers with meat. The universities possess ample funds for 
the purchase not oaly of bread and meat, but of paper and print, 
and they have sufficient means for procuring the light of Jearn- 
ing as well as that of tallow and wax. It is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the universities to encourage learning; but this act, as 
now construed, tends to depress learning, and to cause those 
bodies which ought, in some measure, to be the patrons, to be- 
come the oppressors of learned men ; and to act merely as droves 
in the hive of literature. 


Arr. 25.—Cases of Hydrophobia; including Dr. Schoolbred’s and Mr. 
Tymon’s successful Cases; with some Observations on the Nature 
and Seat of the Disease. By J. O'Donnel, M. D. London: Callow, 
1Si3, 2s. 


HYDROPHOBIA is certainly one of those diseases of which 
little is known except the fatal termination. In the present 
pamphlet, however, Dr. O’Donnel has queted two instances of 
the successful treatment of this terrible malady hy copious 
blood-letting. These cases are taken from a little tract printed 
in Calcutta. The following is one of these cases. On May 5, 
1812, a man between twenty-five and thirty years.of age, was 
brought to the native hospital at Calcutta labouring as it is saie un- 
der the most unequivocal symptoms of hydrophobia. We shall not 
repeat the account of the symptoms, but,thcre cannot ke the least 
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donbt that they were symptoms of the disease which is the sub- 
ject of discussion. On the admission of the patient into the 
hospital, Dr. Schoolbred lost no time in opening 

*a vein in the right arm by a large orifice, out ‘of which the 
blood sprang with uncommon impetuosity, and of so florid a 
colour, as to resemble arterial rather than venous blood. By 
the time that sixteen or seventeen ounces of blood had flowed, 
the spasmodic startings of his arm, body and neck, ‘had consi- 
derably diminished ; his breathing had become more calm, with 
less contortion of countenance, and he audibly acknowledged 
that the pain about the precordia and regions of the stomach 
was upon the decline. Encouraged by these incipient appear- 
ances of amendment, I allowed the flow of blood to continue, 
and when about two pints were taken away, seeing him greatly 
composed, I desired water to be again offered to him! when, 
equally to my astonishment and delight, he took the cup in his 
left hand, the blood still flowing from his right arm, and calmly, 
but with indescribable expression of satisfaction, drank two or 
three ounces of water, the sight of which, but a few minutes before, 
had thrown him into the most dreadful agonies. Soon after swal- 
lowing the water, he retched three or four times, but ejected 
nothing but saliva from his mouth and fauces ; and finding now 
that his pulse was 104, weak, soft and regular, that he was be- 
come faint, and that all appearance of uneasiness had ceased, so 
as to allow him to take a second draught of water, about four 
ounces, I closed the vein, and laid him down on the bed. At 
this moment he expressed a desire to have a natural alvine eva- 
cuation, and wished to go out of the hospital for that purpose ; 
but as that could not be complied with, he took no more notice of 
it this time. It is worthy of remark also, that during the bleeding 
he made a sign to have himself fanned, a thing I never knew a 
patient in hydrophobia do before ; their distress being so uni- 
formly increased by any current of air blowing upon them, that, 
according to all my experience, the dread of air in motion is as 
a an attendant on the disease as the dread of water 
itself. 

‘ After the bleeding he remained perfectly quiet, and fell into 
aslumber for about an hour.. Another circumstance, which also - 
strongly marks the abolition of the disease, as no hydrophobia 
patient was'ever known to sleep. When he awoke, he express- 
ed a wish to have some sherbet, which was immediately given 

‘to him, and he drank four ounces of it with perfect ease. He 
‘then fell iuto another slumber, during which some convulsive 
startings were again perceptible ‘about his arms, chest and face, 
but not strong enough to waken him. 

* At a quarter past five he spontaneously awoke, and appear- 
ed again somewhat agitated, with more suspicion in his looks, 
and of apparent doubt whether be would swallow as well as be-_ 
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fore; for when he took the cup, he put it to his lips with a 
quick motion, and gulped down about four ounces of water in 
a hurried manner, as if afraid that the difficulty of swallowi 
would be increased by a moment's delay. He-also put his hand_ 
to the region of the stomach, and said that the pain in that part 
was returning. These threatening appearances of relapse de- 
termined me to hazard a farther detraction of blood. 

«I, therefore, immediately opened a vein in the left arm, and 
allowed the blood to flow again till he completely fainted; but 
previous to this effect of bleeding, the pain at the stomach bad 
ceased; and while the blood was yet flowing, he had again 
drank four ounces of water without farther disgust. When he 
recovered from the fainting fit, he retched several times, but, as 
before, discharged nothing but saliva. 

‘ At the end of the. first bleeding his pulse was one hundred 
and four; immediately before the second, it was ninety-six, 
with a slight degree of sharpness in the beat ; and after recover- 
ing from the fainting occasioned by the second bleeding, it was 
eighty-eight, regular, soft, and feeble; and he now complained 
of nothing but extreme weakness, and giddiness of the head. 
And at this stage of the case, I apprehend it will be allowed, 
that the cure of the hydrophobia was complete. Whether 
it would be permanent or not, remained yet to be seen, 

* When I began the treatment of this patient, it was my inten- 
tion, as J have said, to follow, in every circumstance, the prac- 
tice pursued in Mr. Tymon’s successful case; and accordingly 
a draught, with one hundred drops of tincture of opium, and an 
enema of three hundred, were in readiness to be administered 
immediately after the bleeding. But seeing the surprising 
effects of the bleeding alone, and feeling convirced that the dis- 
ease was, for the present at least, compleatly annihilated by the 
copiousness of that evacuation, I determined to preserve the 
treatment as simple as possible, in order that if the patient did 
finally recover, it might with certainty be known to what-he 
owed his safety; and that thence the application of the same ~ 
practice to future cases of hydrophobia, might with the greater 
confidence be recommended ; a resolution in which I was the 
more confirmed, from having heard some medical friends, whose 
Opinions are entitled to every degree of respect, ascribe Mr. Ty- 
mon’s success to the mercury he had used, rather than to the 
bleeding. 

‘I am now fully persuaded, however, that I might safely, as 
far as the hydrophobia was concerned, have omitted all reme- 
dies after the bleeding ; but thinking that calomel and opium, in 
repeated doses, were more likely than any thing else to induce 
that state of the system which would be least favourable to a re- 
lapse ; and also, that if the patient, notwithstanding his present 
promising appearance, did not finally recover, it would certainly 
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be said that T had not given him a fair chance, by departing, iii 
any particular, from the treatment which had proved so success- 
ful in the hands of Mr. Tymon—I was Jed to conform to it so 
far, as to order four grains of calomel, arid one gtain of opium, 
to. be given every three hours.’ 

There is no occasion to detail the farther progress of this ex- 
traordinary cure. Suffice it to say that on the fourteenth day the 
age rte himself well in every respect, expressed a wish to 

discharged and to return to his ordinary business. In the 
case of William Honey, which Dr. O*‘Donnel mentions, and 
which came under his own knowledge, ‘a great loss of blood 
did not arrest the progress of the disease.’—The good effect of 
blood-letting appears to have been very manifest in the case re- 
lated by Dr. Schoolbred ; but if blood-letting should be as effi- 
cacious as this case, and that of Mr. Tymon, would induce us to 
believe in removing the symptoms of hydrophobia, the cure must 
certainly depend on the application of the lancet before the vi- 
tal energy has in a great measure been exhausted by the vio- 
lence of the disease. When the pulse is low and the strength 
sunk, blood-letting is more likely to accelerate the dissolution of 
the patient than to contribute to his recovery. But if the poi- 
son of the mad dog, of whatever nature it may be, causes a spe- 
cific chemical, but unknown change in the fluids, how is it like- 
to be prevented by venesection ? 
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